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ERHAPS the most remarkable thing about Lord 
Lansdowne’s speech on the Amending Bill on 
Wednesday was the comparatively small amount 

of interest taken in it anywhere outside Westminster 
and one or two newspaper offices. We ought on the face 
of things to have been hanging breathlessly on his words, 
but we were not. The events of the past few weeks in 
Ireland have made us all realise that it did not matter 
very much what Lord Lansdowne said or did not say, 
since in any case there could be no real weight behind 
his words. Sir Edward Carson’s authority to speak for 
Ulster is doubtful enough, Lord Lansdowne’s simply 
does not exist. He cannot commit the Orangemen to 
any given course of action any more than Lord Crewe 
can commit the Ancient Order of Hibernians. The first 
result of the appeal to force which the Unionist leaders 
have promoted has been to deprive the debates, and for 
that matter the votes, of the House of Lords of all but 
an academic interest. Lord Lansdowne, of course, 
knows this as well as anyone else, and although he talked 
of the amendments he proposed to move, he was very 
careful not to define them, even in general terms, pending 
the receipt of instructions which will not arrive from 
Belfast before the end of next week. 


* * * 


But if Lord Lansdowne did not succeed in being 
explicit, he certainly did succeed in exposing the weakest 
part of his hand. The taking of a vote, he said, either 
of the whole of Ulster or of any district, on the question 
of exclusion must at all costs be avoided. It would be 


‘ 


much too dangerous to allow such a contest in “ areas 
where public feeling runs very high and the two parties 
are evenly balanced ’’ ; “‘ you would have a Saturnalia 
of intimidation and corruption ”’—and you could not 
apply the Corrupt Practices Act! Does Lord Lans- 
downe fear that Unionist votes will be purchased by 
wealthy Nationalists or vice versa? Does he honestly 
think that in Derry, where the Nationalists are believed 
to have a small majority, there is less chance of rioting 
if instead of having a straightforward vote the views of 
the majority are simply overridden? Or is it that he 
thinks that any nonsense is good enough for the House 
of Lords? His anxiety to avoid a plebiscite is easily 
understood since if the vote is taken by counties only 
four will be excluded, whilst if the whole province is 
polled as a single constituency there will probably be no 
exclusion at all. But he surely might have found an 
argument that showed more respect for the sincerity and 
intelligence of his audience inside and outside the House. 
It is only fair, however, to remember that Lord Lans- 
downe’s position is one of unprecedented difficulty. 
When “ civil war” is the sole weapon you possess it is 
very hard to have to try to convince your opponents that 
your single object is to prevent that weapon being used, 


* * * 


It is openly declared that the House of Lords, on the 
invitation of Lord Curzon, intends to wreck any attempt 
to reform the Council of India, that secret coterie of 
(in the main) superannuated civil servants, by whom 
the Secretary of State for India is, as regards ninety-nine 
cases out of a hundred, in practice controlled. The 
Government Bill, as we have already pointed out, is far 


from perfect. It fails to increase beyond two the number 
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of Indian members ; and provides that even these should 
still be nominated by the Secretary of State, not elected 
from India. It also seems to contemplate a “ depart- 
mentalising ’ of the Council, under which its present in- 
fluence would be largely destroyed, whilst the two Indian 
members would find themselves hopelessly side-tracked. 
It is practically impossible for the Bill to become law this 
session ; and so imperfect is the measure that we cannot 
pretend to regret it. But Lord Curzon’s opposition is 
on quite other grounds. What he objects to is any 
weakening of the control of the Indian bureaucracy over 
the Secretary of State. A Council of India that was 
really representative of the elected members of the 
various Legislative Councils of India would be a valuable 
advisory body for the Secretary of State to consult. 
But the very worst persons to be entrusted not merely 
with the right to criticise, but with power to stop 
present-day administration-—whether in universities or 
in State Governments—are a group of those who were 
engaged in it thirty years ago! We suffer enough in 
the world from the dead hand ; we need not systemati- 
cally add to it the cold grip of the fossilised—all the more 
terrible because it is usually not in the least aware that 
it is fossilised. 
*' * * 

We commend to the notice of the Suffragists the latest 
device by which the Cabinet proposes to get over some 
of its Budget difficulties. One of the obstacles to a 
square vote on a Woman Suffrage Amendment has been 
the Speaker’s intimation that so important a change 
could not be allowed as an amendment in Committee to 
a Registration or Franchise Bill which had passed its 
Second Reading as a “male” Bill. But Mr. Asquith 
will not, at present, allow the Government Franchise 
Bill, as submitted for Second Reading, to be anything 
but a “male” Bill. The constitutional quidnuncs 
found no way out of this dilemma so long as it was only 
a matter of staving off the women’s importunities. 
But now that the Cabinet finds itself driven to use the 
Committee stage of the Finance Bill for legislative 
changes not contemplated when it was drafted for 
Second Reading, a way out is promptly discovered. 
Avowedly in order to permit amendments of the widest 
possible scope to be inserted on behalf of the Govern- 
ment, Mr. Lloyd George is going to move that it 
be an instruction to the Committee that they have 
power to amend the Bill in any way they think fit, 
with regard to the whole vast field of Income Tax 
law and practice, the elaborate arrangements for the 
Supertax and the various Death Duties, and the whole 
range of the enactments relating to the National Debt 
and the various Sinking Funds—not one of these pro- 
posals having been passed in principle by the House of 
Commons on the Second Reading of the Bill. Why did 
not Mr. Lloyd George announce his willingness to move 
an equally wide instruction—empowering the Com- 
mittee to insert any amendment they chose with regard 
to the sex and other disqualifications for the vote—to 
the Government Registration Bill ? 





* * * 


Following the decision of the London Building 
Industries Federation to advise its component Unions 


to arrange sectional settlements with the masters, the 
Stonemasons have agreed to the terms offered them, and 
will probably be at work early next week. Otherwise, 
things remain much where they were. The temper of 
some of the masters and their inability to appreciate 
even the more obvious factors in the situation were 
illustrated early in the week by a circular sent out by 
Mr. William Willett, inviting other employers who, 
like himself, had not hitherto been involved in the 
dispute, to demand from their men a signed undertaking 
to work peaceably with non-unionists, and in the event 
of a refusal to lock them out. Had Mr. Willett’s object 
been to give the dispute a new lease of life, and to induce 
the Trade Union world as a whole to come to the support 
of the London builders, he could hardly have adopted a 
more promising line of action. It says something, at least, 
for the intelligence of the other masters that the appeal 
seems to have fallen pretty flat. 


* * * 


The usually well-connected gentlemen who manage 
most of the railways in this country are, as a class, 
notoriously unprogressive and slow to learn, as little 
inclined to pay attention to the claims of the public as 
to the claims of their employees. But surely some of 
them must at last be beginning to realise that the days 
of their irresponsible freedom are ended and that they can 
no longer exercise their vast monopolistic powers in 
defiance of public opinion. Lately they have had some 
sharp reminders that the House of Commons is no longer 
the accommodating body they have been accustomed to. 
A week or two ago the Great Eastern Company’s Bill was 
thrown out as a protest against the directors’ action in 
degrading an employee for attending a Trade Union 
meeting. On Tuesday the discussion of a Great Northern 
Bill was adjourned to allow the Company to reconsider 
its high-handed refusal to give its men an adequate share 
in the control of their own superannuation funds. On 
Wednesday threatened opposition to a Bill promoted by 
the North Eastern Railway was only withdrawn at the 
last moment. In each case the Labour Party was the 
prime mover, but in the first two it was the House of 
Commons that acted. Is it too much to hope that these 
incidents may perhaps do something to induce the 
directors, when they are face to face with the upheaval 
which is threatened in the autumn, to meet the men in a 
reasonable spirit ? 


* * * 


Sir Richard Cooper, the Unionist member for Walsall, 
has put down an amendment to the Finance Bill pro- 
viding that one of the conditions of any grant to a local 
authority “shall be the adoption by the authority for 
all its employees of such a scale of remuneration as shall, 
in the opinion of the Government department concerned, 
be adequate to obtain efficient service having regard to 
the cost of living in the area of the authority.” This 
is an admirable proposal which would benefit large 
numbers of wage-earners, and with a minimum of new 
machinery. It is, of course, true that the standard of 
employment which obtains under the large municipal 
authorities is considerably in advance of the standard 
set by the central Government itself ; but many of the 
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smaller authorities sweat their employees disgracefully. 
The Dover Corporation, for example, pays its tram con- 
ductors 10s. for a 60-hour week, rising to a maximum of 
15s. after four years’ service. Clearly the Government 
ought to interfere and to establish a minimum standard 
of public employment throughout the whole country ; 
and the revision of the grants in aid provides a very 
convenient opportunity. The fullest credit is due to Sir 
Richard Cooper for being the first person to put this 
obvious reform into definite shape, but we do not know 
why the Labour Party have allowed him to secure it. 


* * * 


The Draft Order issued by the Insurance Commissioners 
in connection with the collection of contributions 
payable on behalf of casual waterside labourers employed 
in the Port of London follows the general lines announced 
by Mr. Masterman some months ago. The contribution 
cards of all waterside labourers are to be kept and 
stamped at Clearing Houses instead of by the employers. 
The labourers are to have only one penny deducted 
from their wages for each day’s work up to a maximum 
of fourpence for the week. The remainder of the sum 
necessary to make the contributions of each man who 
has been employed during the week up to sevenpence is 
to be recovered from the employers by means of a com- 
plicated scheme the gist of which is that the employer 
whose labour is most casual will be to some extent 
penalised. This plan, if it is carried out, will no doubt 
remove some of the special injustices which the Insurance 
Act scheme has imposed upon the casual labourer. But 
it should be clearly understood that it does not offer any 
tangible promise of a reform of the system of casual 
labour itself. The Liverpool scheme, which has been 
much quoted in connection with the Order, has only 
helped to clear the ground for casual labour reform ; it 
has not at present produced an effective mitigation of 
the actual conditions of employment under which the 
casual dock labourer lives. We are still waiting, there- 
fore, for the Government to take any definite steps 
towards putting an end to the daily gamble with the 
economic security of a hundred thousand workers in 
British ports. 

* * * 


The regimental canteen bribery case, at last closed by 
the dismissal of Colonel Whitaker’s appeal against his 
sentence and Lord Saye and Sele’s personal explanation 
of his own conduct in the House of Lords, has been a 
very ugly revelation of facts long gossiped about among 
soldiers and sailors. We owe it, first to the energy of 
the little-known Secret Commissions and Bribery Pre- 
vention League (which deserves more support), and, 
secondly, to the stern persistence of the War Office (for 
which Colonel Seely deserves some credit), that the 
whole story has been brought out, and that some at 
least of the criminals have been punished—unfortunately, 
as we think, not the capitalist proprietors for whose 
profit the bribes were given. But the system continues. 
Up and down the land, for A rmy and Navy canteens and 
Messes, the supplies are being bought by officers and 
non-commissioned officers, for the most part from a set 
of contractors whose regular practice, we are told, is to 


offer inducements for favourable reports on their goods, 
and, in fact, for custom. The soldiers and sailors cannot 
believe, nor can the average man, that these inducements 
will not frequently be accepted. Nor is there any hope 
of stopping these bribes so long as to give them is the 
“‘ custom of the trade,”’ against which the most respec- 
table shareholders (whose dividends are thereby main- 
tained) “ can do nothing.” We have heard of no move- 
ment to dismiss the directors of the peccant companies 
from office. 
* * * 


What the War Office ought to do, and with the War 
Office the Admiralty, is to change the system, and 
eliminate altogether the profit-making trader. There is 
no reason why every regimental and every ship canteen 
and mess should not be run as a co-operative society, 
all of them obtaining practically the whole of their 
supplies from a single co-operative wholesale society 
made up exclusively of themselves. We do not need to 
argue whether the wholesale prices thus charged would 
be found higher or lower than those now charged by the 
capitalist traders. The important point would be that 
the Army and Navy would be paying no tribute of profit ; 
any actual excess above cost would be returned half- 
yearly in proportion to purchases; there would be 
nowhere any conflict of pecuniary interests; no one, 
from top to bottom, would have any motive to bribe the 
canteen officers ; no ship or regiment, from first to last, 
would be exposed to any temptation to falsify reports 
or “ divert custom.” All that stands in the way of such 
a reform, which would have far-reaching good results, 
is the opposition of the firms for complicity in whose 
corrupt dealings Colonel Whitaker and others are now 
suffering punishment. Unfortunately some of these 
firms are strongly represented in the councils of the 
Liberal as well as in those of the Conservative Party. 
They are now moving energetically to prevent the War 
Office from making the co-operative system (and 
purchases from a co-operative wholesale society) 
universal; and we wish we could feel any assurance 
that, with Mr. Asquith as War Minister, they will not 
succeed. 

* * * 


It would be interesting to know to what extent the 
National Insurance Act is changing the medical life- 
history of the people. The acknowledged decline in 
revenue from the advertising of certain classes of pro- 
prietary medicines suggests that insured persons are 
beginning to turn from the patents of the quack to the 
prescriptions of the panel doctor. The com pany reports 
of even well-established businesses show a certain relief 
when it is possible to tell the shareholders that sales have 
remained steady “in spite of the Act,” though this 
steadiness may possibly be due to increased sales abroad. 
The Act has also tended to bring down the price of dis- 
pensing prescriptions, even in the case of non-insured 
persons. The chairman of a well-known firm of cash 
chemists announced the other day that under the Act, 
with its immensely increased dispensing requirements 
which enabled dispensing to be done more cheaply, there 
is a tendency to a still further reduction in the charge 
for the average ordinary prescription. 
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ULSTER REALITIES 


HERE has been a good deal of unreality in the 
reception of the Home Rule Amending Bill 
in the House of Lords. One cannot help 
feeling that Lord Lansdowne is putting up a sham fight. 
He and his party have foolishly pledged themselves during 
the last two years to stand by Captain Craig, when they 
ought to have pledged themselves to stand by the people 
of England ; and, having landed themselves in so im- 
possible a position, they have now nothing left to do but 
to beat a retreat as victoriously as possible. They 
must know very well that the proposal which Lord 
Lansdowne is expected to make during the Committee 
stage—although on Wednesday he committed himself 
definitely to nothing—for the exclusion of the whole of 
Ulster from the Home Rule Bill has as little prospect of 
success almost as their old proposal for the exclusion of 
the whole of Ireland. If the exclusion of certain counties 
of Ulster is imperative in order to avoid the necessity of 
shedding the blood of Ulster Volunteers, the inclusion of 
other counties is equally imperative in order to avoid the 
necessity of shedding the blood of Irish Volunteers. The 
Unionists have chosen during the last few years to rely 
almost entirely on the physical force argument against 
the imposition of Home Rule on Unionist Ulster. The 
Irish Volunteers have now produced a physical force argu- 
ment which is equally valid against the refusal of Home 
Rule to Nationalist Ulster. Hence it is difficult to see 
what Lord Lansdowne expects to gain from a proposal 
to cut off the whole of Ulster from the rest of Ireland, 
except a means of saving his face. The province of 
Ulster is not a unit except for purposes of geography 
and Rugby football. If Unionists deny the unity of 
Ireland, they must logically also deny the unity of 
Ulster ; for both the nation and the province have the 
same mixture of religions and races. While Ireland is at 
least a recognised unit for administrative purposes, 
Ulster is not. In offering the Unionists a county option 
to remain outside the Home Rule scheme, Mr. Asquith 
was probably guided by the fact that the counties also 
are recognised units for administrative purposes. Ulster 
as a political unit has as little reality as Mr. Hardy’s 
Wessex. Antrim and Down, on the other hand, are as 
real as Devonshire and Sussex. Lord Lansdowne him- 
self probably knows this. He invariably denounces the 
exclusion of Ulster as a satisfactory solution of the Irish 
problem, and for this reason his exclusion proposals seem 
a little hollow and meaningless, except as a contradiction 
of Liberal policy. It may be, of course, that he will pro- 
pose the exclusion not of the whole, but merely of a 
larger area than the four counties. The one thing he 
seems determined about is that there shall not be a 
vote. Ulster is not to be consulted about her destiny. 
We are afraid the Unionists are once more sacri- 
ficing everything to tactics. They are once more, in 
Mr. Bonar Law’s hapless phrase, bringing tactics “ up 
to date, as it were.” They have raised the flag of ex- 
clusion, not because the Ulster Protestants are sure that 
they want exclusion, but because it is a flag under which 
it is convenient to fight the Liberals. We sincerely 
wish the Ulstermen would give some surer sign of their 
feelings in regard to exclusion. Practically everyone 





who visits Belfast returns with the story that no business 
man in Ulster, apart from those who are engaged in 
manufacture for export, wants exclusion; and it is a 
well-known fact that a deputation of leading business 
men recently called upon Sir Edward Carson to point 
out the necessity of coming to a settlement on other 
than exclusionist lines. At the same time, the Belfast 
Press demands exclusion, and the Belfast members of 
Parliament echo it; and the British electorate has to 
decide on its policy, not according to what the Belfast 
man says in private, but according to what he says in 


public. Belfast public opinion probably demanded 
exclusion in the first instance because the Ulster 
Unionists were convinced that Home Rule would 


quickly break down if the Irish Parliament could not 
gets its hand into the pockets of the northern tax- 
payer. Now that Belfast and the four counties in its 
neighbourhood are told that they may stay out of 
Home Rule for Ireland if they like—-nominally for six 
years, but manifestly for as long as they choose—has 
Unionist Ulster nothing new to say on the subject ? 
Unionist Ulster has at heart no belief in any other policy 
than ““No Home Rule.” It has been convinced all 
along that, by securing the sympathies of the Army and 
intimidating an easily intimidated Government, it could 
prevent the Home Rule Bill from ever coming into 
operation. It has never yet grasped the fact that the 
Government meant to see the Home Rule Bill through 
and that the coming of Home Rule was as certain as the 
Twelfth of July. That is why it has never troubled 
to think out a Home Rule policy of its own, but only a 
wrecking policy. Is it not time that Ulstermen should 
abandon the wrecking policy of exclusion and substitute 
for it a constructive policy which might be made the 
basis of a settlement by consent ? That there is con- 
siderable Unionist feeling against exclusion is indicated 
by the prominence given in Wednesday’s Morning Post 
to a letter from a Belfast correspondent proposing that, 
instead of exclusion, Ulster should be offered the dis- 
franchisement of all electors under the new Dublin 
Parliament whose valuation was not £20 or upwards. 
It is, of course, an impossible proposal, though we have 
no doubt there are some of Mr. Redmond’s supporters 
who would greedily welcome a property franchise ; but 
it is a significant suggestion to come from a Unionist 
who does not hesitate to declare : “* Exclusion of Ulster 
or a part of Ulster seems to me a case of performing a 
surgical operation on a patient who is both healthy and 
whole.” The Morning Post describes its correspondent’s 
scheme as “‘ remarkable.’’ It seems to us to be remark- 
able chiefly in so far as it supports the view of those 
who declare that a multitude of Unionists hold the 
opinion that, if Home Rule is to come at all, it had 
better be without exclusion than with it. 

On the whole, we see no reason to despair of the 
immediate future in Ulster. Every day will make for a 
clearer realisation of the facts of the situation, and, if the 
leaders can keep their men in hand during the next 
month or two, the intelligence of the country is likely to 
turn slowly round from considerations of civil war to 
considerations of civil peace. One can never tell, of 
course, what the result of some accidental scuffle in the 
street between a Nationalist and an Orangeman may be. 
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Belfast about this time of year is always in the mood 
for riots, and the least rumour, however false, of some 
injury done to a Protestant child might easily be the 
beginning of savage warfare in the streets. Fortunately, 
however, whatever may be said against the Volunteers, 
they have at least brought discipline into the rival 
mobs, and it is more likely than not that even this 
critical year will pass off without serious disturbance in 
Ulster. Eversince the inauguration of the Irish Volun- 
teers, moreover, there has been a better spirit abroad 
in Ulster. The explanation is simple enough. Before 
the Volunteers came into existence the principal 
Nationalist organisation in Ulster was the Ancient 
Order of Hibernians, a purely Catholic body. Nothing 
made the Ulster Unionist so bitter as the thought that 
under Home Rule he would be under the domination 
of the Ancient Order of Hibernians. Thus one can 
quite easily understand Sir Edward Carson’s con- 
fession that he was delighted to see the organisation of 
the Irish Volunteers. The Volunteers have taken 
away from the Nationalists the reproach that their most 
prominent organisation was a sectarian body—as 
sectarian as the Orangemen themselves! Let us once 
get rid of the Hibernians and the Orangemen as political 
societies and confine them to their proper functions as 
benefit societies, and northern and southern Irishmen 
will have little left to quarrel about. Historians may one 
day point back to the rise of the Volunteers on both 
sides as the event that destroyed sectarianism in 
Ireland. 

To the outsider who does not know Ireland there is 
something comic in the approaches which the Ulster 
Volunteers and the Irish Volunteers have been in one 
or two places making to each other. “In at least one 
place,” writes an authoritative correspondent of the 
Manchester Guardian, “‘ to my knowledge, the two forces 
are drilling together under the same instructor. In 
another, they salute when they meet. In another, an 
Ulster Orangeman, a Volunteer under Sir Edward’s 
command, has offered to drill the local Irish Volunteers 
if they want him.” It would be false and foolish, of 
course, to suggest that the Ulster and the Irish Volun- 
teers are embracing each other in a David-and-Jonathan 
companionship all over the province. But the fact that 
they can anywhere at all at the present moment meet 
and exchange salutations instead of blows makes one 
inclined to suspect that the politicians with their 
rhetoric do not adequately represent the human qualities 
of Ulster. The Ulster Unionist, no doubt, is flattered 
by the way in which the Nationalists have imitated him. 
He has also been amazed into respect by the fine quality 
of the men in the Irish Volunteers. The Nationalists 
are, it is admitted, neither armed nor officered so well as 
the Unionists. On the other hand, they have a greater 
proportion of ex-soldiers in their ranks, and are alto- 
gether of a more military build and disposition, especially 
in those counties in which the game of hurling is popular. 
There is, we are told, a regiment of National Volunteers 
in Derry in which out of a thousand men more than 
six hundred are old soldiers. Whether all this fury of 
drilling and arming will ultimately lead to a happy or a 
tragic conclusion, it would be the task of a fool to 
prophesy. We should not be surprised, however, if a 





few years hence we should be able to look back on the 
whole course of events in Ulster in the last two years as 
the wildest comedy ever played at the expense of a 
bewildered British Government and people. 


THE PROSPECTS OF AUSTRIA- 
HUNGARY 


N O throne in Europe places such a responsibility 
on its occupant as that of Austria-Hungary. 
The power of the Tsar is more autocratic, 

but its ordinary exercise is less laborious and less decisive. 

The ruler of a congeries of eleven considerable (and other 

smaller) races, none of which have a majority, each of 

which overlap others, and most of which have affinities 
with foreign States, has a perpetual struggle against 
internal and external perils. His personal position is 
practically the one unitary institution in his realms, save 
for the far more doubtful unity of the common Austro- 

Hungarian Army. 

For the lifetime of most of us this throne has been 
occupied by the present Emperor-King, now nearly 
eighty-four years of age; and for the past twenty-five 
years his Heir-Apparent was the Archduke Francis 
Ferdinand, who was murdered in Bosnia last Sunday. 
Until about ten years ago the Archduke, always reserved, 
was very widely unpopular, and the prospect of his 
accession inspired general anxiety. Latterly it had 
become possible to appraise him more fully and on the 
whole more favourably ; and his removal at a time when 
the Emperor’s own life is unlikely to last much longer 
means that the people of Austria-Hungary and the 
Foreign Offices of Europe are alike thrown back from the 
known to the unknown. The young Archduke, Charles 
Francis Joseph, who now steps into his place, and who 
might become Emperor almost any day, is for most 
statesmen, national or international, an entirely un- 
measured quantity. It is not, however, accurate to 
speak of him as an unprepared youth, for he is twenty- 
seven years of age and has been the heir-presumptive to 
the crown for eight years. The Hapsburg family is 
nothing if not solicitous about the training of its future 
heads; and the Jesuit educators whom it employs, 
however unhappy may have been their influence in 
some cases, are undoubtedly among the ablest in the 
world. People therefore who wish the Austro-Hungarian 
State in one form or another to continue (as probably 
most Englishmen do who value the continuance of a 
balance of power in Europe) need not yet begin mourning 
as those without hope. 

Apart from the personal qualities of statesmanship 
displayed by the present Emperor, the thing which has 
kept the fragments of his political mosaic together, and 
which seems likely to do so after his death, is the know- 
ledge, transcending all their bitter mutual animosities, 
that united they stand and divided they must fall. 
Nothing could be harsher in its expression, for instance, 
than the hatred which the Magyars who rule Hungary 
entertain for the Austrians. But they know that if 
Hungary seceded, it would, even if it were a homogeneous 
State, be a State of twenty odd millions outclassed in a 
world of Great Powers. They know that as things are, 
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with themselves in an actual minority among the sub- 
jects of the Iron Crown, the first result would be a revolt 
of Croatia-Slavonia, perhaps balanced by a rising of the 
Slovaks; and the next would probably be a war by 
Rumania, Russia, and Servia, directed to the emancipa- 
tion from Magyar rule of the large populations in which 
those countries are respectively interested. The con- 
sequences would beso much worse for the Magyars than 
those of their present association with hated Austria 
that they will not hastily break with the latter, however 
persistently they flout and decry it. The same is true 
of most of the other races composing the Dual Monarchy. 
Excepting certain “ irredentist ’’ elements (the Italians, 
the Orthodox Serbs, some of the Rumanians, and some 
of the Ruthenians) which straightforwardly want to 
be annexed to foreign States, they all feel that, however 
uncomfortable be the bed in which they lie, they could 
only change it for a worse. The business of an Austro- 
Hungarian monarch is to give visible expression to this 
feeling, to be the focus of an “ Austro-Hungarian 
patriotism,” and at the same time to mitigate the mutual 
discomforts as far as possible, and work gradually 
towards a fair partnership between the component races. 
The problem is a curious inversion of that presented by 
the British Isles and their self-governing Dominions. 
Our task is to preserve, in spite of geography, a unity 
originating in that of race and language. The task of 
the Hapsburgs is to preserve, in spite of race and lan- 
guage, a unity originating in that of geography. Both 
will be beneficent tasks, so far as their success involves 
a genuine reconciliation of narrower with larger patriot- 
isms, of spontaneity with co-operation, of liberty with 
peace. 

Great, though gradual, progress has already been 
achieved under the present Emperor. It is not easy to 
realise how different Austria looks to-day from the 
Empire whose throne he ascended in 1848. Under 
Metternich she presented much the same menace to 
Western Liberalism as some consider Russia to present 
now. Straddling across the Continent, not only ruling 
her present domains, but figuring at the same time as the 
leading Power in Germany and the leading Power in 
Italy, with an internal Constitution quite Russian in its 
autocracy and a basis of peasant serfdom identical 
with the Russian basis, she well earned the maledictions 
of the prophets of liberty. To-day all that is changed ; 
the blows from outside—Magenta, Solferino, Kénig- 
gratz—were followed by a succession of reforms within ; 
first the concession, in 1867, of a joint-sovereignty to the 
Magyars, and then a series of concessions in Austria itself 
culminating forty years later in the grant of universal 
suffrage for the Reichsrath, which has finally abolished 
the overlordship of the German minority, and together 
with the devolution of powers to the provincial Diets 
has gone far to put the Austrian half of the Dual 
Monarchy on a satisfactory constitutional footing. The 
only one of these changes which cries out for revision 
to-day is that of 1867, which enabled the Magyar 
oligarchy, the class minority of a race minority, to rivet 
its yoke—one of the heaviest in Europe—on the rest of 
the populations of Transleithania. In short, the chief 
element of oppression in the Hapsburg dominions to-day 
is not the Austrian, so long the bugbear of Western 


Liberalism, but the Hungarian, so long (and never very 
deservedly) that Liberalism’s romantic hero. ‘ 

It is impossible but that reform in Hungary should 
come, though very little has come in forty years. The 
Magyar aristocrats are a masterful class, but there is 
too much corruption in their ranks for them to hold their 
ground indefinitely. Meanwhile, one of the most 
plausible improvements would be to take the “ autono- 
mous” kingdom of Croatia-Slavonia, which was most 
unwisely placed under Hungary in 1867, and, combining 
it with the other areas (Dalmatia and Bosnia-Herze- 
govina) which like it are almost exclusively inhabited 
by people of Serb language and race, to constitute a 
third domain of the Monarchy co-ordinated with 
Austria and Hungary. This is the so-called policy of 
“ Trialism,”’ of which the late Archduke was believed to 
have been a partisan. The population in the districts 
referred to is so homogeneous in race (though bisected 
into Roman Catholics and Orthodox under the head of 
religion) that its emancipation in this way could be 
effected without prejudice to other race-solutions else- 
where in the Monarchy, and it would promote rather 
than hinder an ultimate federalism. It has only, of 
course, become fully possible since the definite annexa- 
tion of Bosnia-Herzegovina. There are two main 
obstacles—the resistance of the Magyars and the rival 
agitation to attract the Austro-Hungarian Serbs into 
the orbit of Belgrade. It is to the latter, steadily 
fomented by Russia, and pursued through the agency of 
the Orthodox Church, that the late Archduke seems to 
have fallen a victim. The greatest friend to the emanci- 
pation of the Serb-Croat race within the Monarchy, he 
was the greatest foe to its withdrawal from the Monarchy 
into an independent nation. Thus is explained the 
apparent paradox that the most Slavophile prince who 
ever approached the Austrian throne was murdered by 
a Slav partisan. Will his successor take up the running ? 


CONSERVATISM 
AND INDUSTRIAL UNREST 


r- T°: recently issued Report * of the Unionist 
Social Reform Committee on Industrial Un- 
rest is perhaps the most important of the 

series of publications in which this group of Conserva- 

tive thinkers have embodied their considered programme 
of reform. The Sub-committee which is responsible 
for this document was appointed as a result of the grave 
industrial crises of 1911 and 1912. Mr. F. E. Smith's 
introduction to the Report throws a light upon the 
history of the Committee’s deliberations which is 
interesting not only in itself, but as probably reflecting 
the trend of thought of no small section of persons of all 
parties who have exercised their minds over the industrial 
upheavals of the past three years. Had the Committee 
reported in 1912, Mr. Smith tells us, it would perhaps 
have advocated some form of compulsory arbitration, 
more or less as a result of a feeling of panic induced by 
the widespread strikes. But time has brought reflec- 
tion and a comforting belief that the power of any 
particular trade or of all the manual workers to “ hold 
up” the community is considerably less certain than 





* Industrial Unrest : A Practical Solution. Murray. 6d. net. 
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was imagined. As a result of a very thorough and able 
analysis of the working of compulsory arbitration in 
Australia and of the method of restricting strikes in 
vogue in Canada, the Committee have been deeply 
impressed with the difficulties of any compulsory 
regimentation of the organised working classes in the 
industrial sphere. They have concluded, therefore, by 
throwing over the principle of compulsory arbitration 
altogether, as well as that portion of the Canadian 
Lemieux Act which prohibits strikes before an official 
investigation has taken place. “ Arbitration without 
compulsion ” is the chief item in the Committee’s plan 
for the treatment of extensive industrial disputes. A 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation is to inquire 
into the circumstances of strikes (and, we presume, also 
lock-outs) and to make recommendations to which the 
widest possible publicity shall be given. The Committee 
argues with much cogency that public opinion, thus 
afforded what it so often lacks at present, adequate 
data on which to judge the merits of an industrial 
dispute, will often be able to exercise a decisive influence 
upon the result. 

Mr. F. E. Smith is, no doubt, largely right in main- 
taining that the exceptional events of 1911 and 1912 
represented a movement which has not during the last 
two years fulfilled the startling promise of its early 
manifestations. ‘‘ Syndicalism,”’ he says, “ has proved as 
complete a failure in the hands of Mr. Larkin and his 
friends as it was in the hands of Mr. Owen eighty years 
ago, and Trade Unionism has refused to recognise it.” 
Nevertheless, this Report itself contains very plain 
evidence of a change of outlook on the part of Mr. Smith 
and his colleagues, which can only be attributed to the 
influence of that upheaval. Underlying all the Com- 
mittee’s proposals, which Mr. Smith advises his readers 
to support, is a full, frank, and complete acceptance 
of the twin principles of Trade Unionism and of the 
minimum standard of life for the worker. This accept- 
ance is illustrated in connection with the suggested 
plan of arbitration without compulsion for trade dis- 
putes by the deliberate recommendation that the 
workers’ representative on the Court of three members 
shall be chosen by their own organisation rather than 
appointed by the Board of Trade, and by the de facto 
acceptance of the Trade Disputes Act. It is evident 
again in the rejection of profit-sharing and co-partner- 
ship as a main line of advance in the treatment of 
industrial problems, on the ground that they conflict 
with the principle of collective bargaining and of the 
establishment of standard conditions throughout each 
trade. Still more important in this connection is the 
Committee’s advocacy of the legal recognition of collec- 
tive agreements under certain circumstances, of the 
extension of the Trade Boards Act, and of the fixing of 
definite rates of wages under the Fair Wages Clause for 
workers on Government contracts in cases where 
collective bargaining has failed to establish a definite 
enforceable standard. 

We may regard it, of course, as only natural that the 
Unionist Social Reform Committee should find its 
precedents for this line of action in such incidents in the 
history of its own party as the Trade Union Acts and 
the support of certain stages in the advance of Factory 





Legislation. We can only hope that the members of 
other political parties will follow in this the excellent 
example of the Unionist Social Reformers, and will 
recall and dwell upon those occasions on which their 
party has contributed to the increased recognition of 
Trade Unionism and of the principle of the national 
minimum standard of life. But we cannot help doubting 
whether so profound a respect for trade unionism and for 
the minimum wage would have been evident had it not 
been for those weeks of August, 1911, and February and 
March of 1912, when the organised working classes 
shook the whole foundations of English industrial and 
social life. At all events, we may be sure that that 
upheaval produced something more permanent than a 
temporary exaggerated scare in the minds of such 
thinkers as those who compose the Unionist Social 
Reform Committee. It compelled them by the logic of 
facts to recognise that the two principles to which we 
have referred must be not merely formally accepted, but 
accorded a much more definite and recognised place in 
the social structure than they have hitherto occupied. 
That way only, it became clear, lay any hope of that 
increased social stability which is naturally the most 
prominent criterion of proposals for industrial policy 
from a Conservative point of view. 

The fact that the Unionist Social Reform Committee 
can make out a strong case for the policy of the national 
minimum from the point of view of stability in social 
organisation might be used as an argument against 
that policy by those who regard the social problem 
from a definitely Collectivist or from a Radical-Socialist 
standpoint and who look at present for great changes 
rather than for stability. But it would be a short- 
sighted argument. For the adoption of the principles 
of collective bargaining and of the legal minimum wage 
as one of the corner-stones of our social system is no 
longer a question of choice with any political party. It 
is an inevitable step in an inevitable advance, determined 
not by theorists of one political school or another, but 
by the steadily awakening will of the working classes 
themselves. It is the foundation upon which all parties 
must build. Whether the society of the future is to 
be mainly organised upon the lines of a curbed Capitalism 
or of Collectivism, or even of Syndicalism, it will be 
found in any case necessary to regulate the conditions 
of each class of workers by means of collective bargaining 
and to prescribe by law a national minimum standard 
below which no individual shall be allowed to fall. 
An equally convincing case can be made out for this 
necessary basis of society from the point of view of 
Liberalism or Conservatism, Collectivism or Individu- 
alism. Which of the various parties—Liberals, Con- 
servatives, or Socialists—possesses at any given moment 
the clearest conception of the principle of the national 
minimum and the most genuine determination to secure 
its complete realisation must be regarded rather as an 
accidental than as an essential feature of the political 
situation. And, therefore, we can only hope that this 
excellent statement of the case for the national minimum 
from the Conservative point of view will intensify the 
entirely healthy competition between political parties 
for the credit of the advocacy and execution of the 
policy. 
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AMERICAN VIEWS OF ENGLAND 


HEN we complain of the Press as an engine of 

\ ," ] misrepresentation between peoples, what we 

seem really to be troubled by is the instinct, 
common to us all, of picking out and emphasising the 
disagreeable, rather than the agreeable, things that are 
said on one side or the other. The average correspon- 
dent in a foreign city can seldom resist the temptation 
to quote the latest thing said by a second-rate politician 
or newspaper against his country. And there is the 
further instinct which leads us to break the monotony of 
going on by keeping alive the causes of strife. Somehow 
the majority of men distrust the mood of general good 
will, or are actively provoked by it. They must have 
before them some collective enemy, otherwise life is 
without its savour. And for this purpose, obviously, 
there is nothing like a rival and technically friendly 
nation ; and the nearer to one’s own it may be in history, 
tradition, and character, the more satisfactory is it as a 
permanent irritant. Thus, if we are friendly with 
France, and have for the moment forgotten Germany, 
there is always the United States; and we must be 
singularly without resource if we cannot make out that 
the American public is passing through one of its recur- 
ring paroxysms of Anglophobia. For some months past 
this has been the note of the newspaper dispatches from 
the other side of the Atlantic, and the Jast few days have 
provided one or two instructive examples. 

Three days ago the House of Representatives at Wash- 
ington rejected, by a very large majority, the proposal 
that money should be granted for the celebration of the 
Treaty of Ghent, which closed the last war between 
England and the United States. The vote, we are told 
by the Times correspondent, “‘ was prefaced by a mild 
display of Anglophobia.”’ It certainly was, but the 
statement is not exactly borne out by the first piece of 
evidence cited—an eminently sensible plea by Mr. Mann, 
leader of the Republicans, to the effect that the celebra- 
tion of the treaty meant the revival of unhappy memo- 
ries and that it would be better for both peoples to forget 
all about the war. In point of fact, only two speeches 
were made and the anti-English one was so childish that 
no Congressman thought it worthy of an answer. 
Writing some days earlier, the same correspondent 
enumerated various influences which encourage the idea 
that Great Britain is once again markedly unpopular in 
the United States. They are: the Irish-American agi- 
tation over Ulster, the Panama tolls controversy, the 
recognition by England of General Huerta, the omission 
of our Government to participate in the San Francisco 
Exhibition and, oddly enough, its failure to put a stop to 
the scandal of militant suffragism. The list is not con- 
vincing as it stands. The settlement of Ireland is going, 
of course, to remove the greatest of all obstacles to 
Anglo-American friendship. The vast majority of 
Americans, it is quite certain, would have applauded 
President Wilson if he had recognised General Huerta 
last year. San Francisco is undoubtedly a sore point. 


Militant suffragism in this connection need not trouble 
us—though it is conceivable that, by a sudden turn of 
sentiment, the great heart of America might be moved 
to denounce the outrage of forcible feeding. 


The question of the Panama tolls is in another category 
altogether. It is a matter of capital importance in the 
relations between England and the United States, and it 
furnishes what we take to be beyond all dispute the most 
significant illustration of the real mind of America towards 
the British Government and people. The central point 
is not, as the Times correspondent at Washington argues, 
that free tolls for American coasting vessels represented 
a move of Western Radicalism towards destroying the 
power of the transcontinental railways, and that but for 
this “‘ there would have been but little popular support 
for the effort to break the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty and 
little abuse of British diplomacy.’’ When, at the be- 
ginning of the year, President Wilson made his famous 
appeal to Congress on behalf of the European interpre- 
tation of the treaty, because the United States was “ too 
big, too powerful, too self-respecting a nation to interpret 
with too strained or refined a reading,’ the words of its 
own promises, it is safe to say that the American public 
was overwhelmingly convinced that the policy of free 
tolls was wholly justifiable and would have gone to 
arbitration confident of a favourable decision. But 
Congress gave the President what he asked for, and the 
country approves. The result, as it seems to us, cannot 
be explained away. It is a most striking proof of the 
high value which America places upon British friendship. 
No British Prime Minister in similar circumstances could 
have acted as the American President has acted without 
having to stand up against a terrific force of jingo fury. 
The fact that Mr. Wilson has in such large measure 
escaped this is of profound significance ; and those who 
know how, for many months past, the intelligent 
American’s view of international affairs has been domi- 
nated by this one question will feel that the short para- 
graph devoted to it by Sir Edward Grey in his speech of 
Monday evening is much less than adequate. 

The correspondent whom we have quoted above tells 
us, with startling gravity, that American comment on 
current English affairs, especially those named by him, 
“has not been altogether kindly or altogether without 
prejudice.” This puts the fact with exceeding gentle- 
ness—as though one should say that the Conservative 
and Carsonite Press on this side had not been entirely 
kind and unprejudiced in regard to Home Rule and Mr. 
Lloyd George. The Hearst papers and others, as we 
know, are guilty of deliberate and systematic provoca- 
tion. But the educated American public is far more 
independent of the Yellow Press than are our commercial 
and professional classes. And when we are tempted to 
give undue weight to American Press opinion, as selected 
by the correspondents of English papers to supply an 
imaginary demand, we may remember that the public 
opinion that is responsible and really representative 
is seldom worth quoting by an enterprising correspond- 
ent, since it is apt not to have any news value in the 
Fleet Street sense of the term. 


POLITICAL ASSASSINATION 
HE assassination of princes is a practice as old 
as the world. It is as old as generosity, as old 
as envy, as old as revenge, and as old {as 


lunacy. Harmodius and Aristogeiton were not the first 
of their race, and Aristotle in his Politics devoted several 
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ages to an analysis of the several kinds and causes of 

olitical murders. Under the Empire the crime was so 
prevalent that, as Gibbon says, “* Such was the unhappy 
condition of the Roman emperors, that, whatever might 
be their conduct, their fate was commonly the same.” 
But genuine concern for the public interest as a motive 
seems scarcely to have occurred to Aristotle, and cer- 
tainly not to most of the Roman assassins. A Brutus 
may (possibly) have sacrificed his prince (de facto) and 
himself in the interests of Republicanism just as later on 
a Guyon offered up his enemy’s life and his own on behalf 
of the Catholic cause. Common such motives have never 
been until the last forty years. In no previous epoch, so 
far as history tells, have so many of the governors of 
mankind been killed, not by their rivals, but by their 
humbler subjects. Think of the list: Alexander of 
Russia, Humbert of Italy, Carlos of Portugal, Presidents 
Carnot, McKinley, and Lincoln, the Grand Duke Sergius, 
a Shah of Persia, King Constantine of Greece, Franz 
Ferdinand of Austria, with Ignatieff, Min, Bobrikoff, 
Boutros Pasha, Canalejas, Prince Ito, Plehve, and scores 
of other ministers and officials. Modern history streams 
with the blood of murdered authority. And most of it 
has been shed, however mistakenly, with the object of 
serving the public interest. ‘‘ No man,” as Bacon says, 
“ doth a wrong for the wrong’s sake.’ Where there is 
no private motive you could safely assume a public one, 
even were such a one not invariably announced by the 
modern assassin. Most of the murdered rulers we have 
mentioned were neither worse nor better than other 
rulers or than other men. By obscure men either of 
their own race or of another they were killed because 
they held their offices, because they represented domin- 
ance of family, caste, wealth, or race. Even the cretin 
Luccheni, who stabbed the unoffending Empress of 
Austria, had in his insane brain the glimmering of an 
idea that he was assisting the progress of mankind. 
Moonshine on a dunghill, perhaps; but the light was 
there. 

It is a commonplace that assassinations are least 
common in the Teutonic and more advanced countries. 
In England we have never known many of them. Vol- 
taire remarked of us that “ it was the characteristic of 
this nation ever to commit murders with the law on their 
side.” He may or may not have been correct, but it is 
significant that the only political murders committed of 
recent years in the United Kingdom were those of Caven- 
dish and Burke by a band of revolutionary Irishmen and 
that of Sir Curzon Wylie by a revolutionary Indian. 
Governing Englishmen are killed overseas by members of 
subject races who consider themselves oppressed, but 
they are not killed at home. No doubt that is largely 
due to our traditional political freedom. We are accus- 
tomed to regard our rulers when they err as faithless 
servants rather than as cruel tyrants. But the logical 
Teutonic temperament, always inclining us to act by 
reason, must also have something to do with it, for Ger- 
many shares our immunity without sharing our demo- 
cratic institutions. Even in America the last important 
murder was committed not by an American, but by ¢ 
Slav, who had learnt his views of Government elsewhere. 

In the assassination areas political murders are most 
frequent where a subject race or a depressed class have 
most reason for complaint. They are foam on the wave 
of protest. But their effectiveness and excusableness 
vary enormously with circumstances. “I think,” we 
heard a lady say in an omnibus on Monday, “ that these 
Anarchists ought to be shot at sight.’ She got out, as we 
knew she would, at the Army and Navy Stores. But, on 


the whole, if militant Anarchists were only identifiable at 
sight (say, by horns, hoofs, and tail), we should certainly 
agree with her. Anarchists who murder on theory 
because they object to all constituted authority are really 
homicidal monomaniacs. A man sits down, by himself 
or with six friends, in the middle of a community which, 
whatever its grievances, does not agree with him, and 
decides that government must be abolished by the 
removal of the governors. The horror and the absurdity 
of the theory was put epigrammatically by Shakespeare 
when he made Brutus cry : 


Stoop, Romans, stoop, 
And let us bathe our hands in Cesar’s blood 
Up to the elbows, and besmear our swords. 
Then walk we forth, even to the market-place, 
And, waving our red weapons o’er our heads, 
Let's all cry Peace! Freedom! and Liberty! 


And we know from experience that these murders com- 
mitted by individuals and small groups of conspirators 
are as unfruitful as they are revolting. What difference 
did the death of Carnot, of King Humbert, of McKinley 
make ? What difference could they have made? One 
man steps off the scene, another man steps into his shoes. 
All goes on as it was before. Political murders by indi- 
vidual cranks never have either reason or result. They 
may be inevitable as long as grave social disorders exist ; 
conditions which distress ten millions of people may well 
send ten people mad. But madmen never yet did any 
good, and the usual type of modern political murderer is 
a man who has gone mad because of an inordinate sensi- 
tiveness to the sufferings of himself or his fellows com- 
bined with an inordinate vanity which makes him believe 
he has discovered that murder is a panacea for them. 
But there is another kind of political assassination to 
which resort is had by a much saner sort of man, and for 
which a much more presentable defence can be put up : 
we refer to assassination systematically used as one 
weapon out of many in what is virtually a war between 
classes or between races. ‘“ You must know then,” re- 
marked Machiavelli to his Prince, “ that there are two 
methods of fighting, the one by law, the other by force ; 
the first method is that of men, the second of beasts ; but 
as the first method is often insufficient, one must have 
recourse to the second. It is therefore necessary to 
know well how to use both the beast and the man.”’ The 
doctrines of that most honest of political philosophers are 
held to-day by large classes of oppressed men. The 
murder of the late King of Portugal was a deliberate step 
in a successful revolution. It might have been avoided ; 
if it was unnecessary, it was indefensible (we assume for 
the moment the point of view of the “ reforming ”’ 
party) ; but it was a reasoned and calculated act which 
quite sane men may have expected to be effective. The 
Russian murders are also episodes in a war. The Tsar- 
dom, backed by its officials and its army, stands on one 
side: the mass of the people on the other. A permanent 
state of war exists ; no quarter is given on either side ; the 
revolutionaries believe that if the man is mingled with 
the beast their enemies may be terrorised into submission. 
Their aim has been to make it not worth anybody's while 
to take a job under the despotism. Some of the most 
dignified and heroic figures in Russian annals have been 
murderers. Stepniak himself killed a man, and the 
heroic, intellectual, virtuous, and broad-minded girl who 
receives the lash and goes to Siberia for tyrannicide is a 
commonplace of Western journalism. Whether assassi- 
nation in Russia has done anything is a point on which 
reasonable men may differ ; and it is at any rate arguable 
B 
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that it might have done much had the body of murderer- 
martyrs been larger and better organised. The Russian 
political assassins may have been mistaken in thinking 
that assassination could ever be wholesale enough to be 
a really effective revolutionary weapon: but they at 
any rate were not all cranks or lunatics, and they could 
at least put up a serious case. We conceive that circum- 
stances might arise in which a conquered race might hold 
the same sentiments when confronted by a distasteful and 
unyielding government. 

That the most recent of political assassinations is the 
outcome of any such general popular movement we see 
no reason to believe. There were certainly reasons why 
the Orthodox Serbs should have wished the Archduke to 
be removed, but there is no evidence that the murder was 
part of any reasoned plan of campaign. The Arch- 
duke’s political idiosyneracies and influence being what 
they were, this may possibly prove one of those rare 
modern cases in which a single murder makes a big 
difference. But, whether or not Prinzip’s hopes were 
vain, every man who knows human nature must feel 
some compassion for him. Mentally degenerate, morally 
one-eyed, though a Prinzip and a Moral may be, who 
knows what abysses of suffering, what awful exulta- 
tions and despairs they may not have experienced 
before and after resolving to sacrifice themselves for their 
fellows? The gradual conviction of a calling, the 
nightly horror of the law’s grip and the rope, the wild 
imaginings of shots fired and a wolfish crowd pouncing 
on one to carry one off to death, the strange glow of 
triumph in a tremendous deed done: it makes one 
shiver to think of it all. Even around the most de- 
graded of those who throw their lives thus away clings 
something of the glory of that Winkelried who clasped 
a score of the enemy’s spear-points to his breast. “* Shot 
at sight” they should be, perhaps; but if so, then not 
without reverence and not without humility before the 
awful agony, the sublime courage and strength of which 
human spirits are capable. 


THE KING’S CORONER 


WO recent inquests have in different directions 
called attention to the fact that the procedure in 


the coroners’ courts is no longer suited to modern 
requirements. In his summing-up at the Starchfield trial 
Mr. Justice Atkin severely criticised the coroner for not 
having followed the law of evidence, and stigmatised the 
proceedings as “‘ an entire mockery and an abuse of the 
duties entrusted to any coroner.”” The inquest upon Miss 
Guthrie illustrated the practice coroners are more and more 
adopting of delivering homilies upon the cases which come 
before them, a proceeding which, if exercised by a person of 
sympathy and discernment, may occasionally be of value, 
but is too often based upon insufficient evidence and a 
personal fondness for platitudinising. It is not generally 
realised that more than one in ten of all deaths come under 
the purview of coroners. As an inquest, besides involving 
the expenditure of public money, is a painful ordeal for the 
relatives of the deceased, and often necessitates an investiga- 
tion inquisitorial to a degree unknown in any other court, 
it is important that it should not be held without sufficient 
cause, or without serving some public purpose. That this 
is always the case under the present procedure seems more 
than doubtful. It is significant to notice that the proportion 
of inquests held to total cases reported to the coroner is 
more than 20 per cent. higher in districts where the coroner 
is paid at a rate which may vary with the number of inquests 
held than in districts where he is paid a fixed salary. 





The coroner provides an instance of an official who has 
survived after his original function has disappeared, but 
whose procedure has not been brought up to date. His 
court is one of the oldest in the country, dating from the 
twelfth century, and he was originally a revenue officer of 
the Crown. He was charged with the duty of seeking out 
criminals and confiscating their goods for the king ; he seized 
treasure trove and wrecks in the name of the king, and he 
also assessed the value of the deodand—that is, the animal 
or inanimate object which had led to a death. As late as 
1833 a coroner’s jury levied a deodand of £1,500 upon the 
boiler of the steamship Victoria, which had exploded and 
eaused loss of life. The coroner came to enquire into 
deaths for the purpose of ascertaining whether there was 
any property which escheated to the Crown, which was the 
ease if the deceased was an outlaw, a felon, or a suicide. 
Pepys gives a vivid illustration of the steps relatives were 
led to take in consequence of this cruel practice. His cousin’s 
husband threw himself into a pond at Islington, and the wife 
at once set to work to remove her portable property and 
plate out of the house. Pepys was requested to take away 
certain flagons of his which were there, “ which I was glad of 
and did take them away with me in great fear all the way of 
being seized.” . 

These duties of revenue-collecting, with the exception of 
that relating to treasure trove, have disappeared, but the 
ancient machinery remains practically intact and the 
coroner still continues to hold his inquests, though it would 
be difficult to say now what is the fundamental purpose he 
has in view. With the progress of social development it 
has become necessary to enquire into the circumstances 
surrounding various classes of deaths for specific reasons, 
but the legislature, instead of adapting the coroner’s inquest 
to these ends, has created new tribunals for the purpose. In 
consequence there is much unnecessary overlapping. When, 
for example, a person is charged with murder or man- 
slaughter the enquiry before the magistrate is quite inde- 
pendent of the inquest, although the same witnesses are 
called and the same evidence given at length in each court. 
If the prisoner is committed for trial, there is another 
preliminary enquiry by the grand jury before the trial, and 
the case may go finally to the Court of Criminal Appeal. 
Thus in all five tribunals may be concerned. In the railway 
disaster at Aisgill there were actually three coroners’ inquests 
with two distinct verdicts, and a Board of Trade enquiry in 
addition. In a case where a person is committed by the 
coroner but not by the magistrate it is rare for the prosecu- 
tion to offer evidence at the trial. The objection is not 
merely that the holding of two preliminary enquiries is a 
waste of time of the witnesses, jury, and counsel concerned ; 
it may be actually prejudicial to the cause of justice. As 
the coroner is not bound to observe the law of evidence, the 
difficulties illustrated by the Starchfield case may arise, 
while comments may be made at the inquest and facts 
published in the newspapers of which the jury at the trial 
ought not to be cognisant, and which may unfairly prejudice 
them against the prisoner. It must be remembered that the 
coroner has no sources of information which are not open to 
the magistrate, and frequently in criminal cases he merely 
examines witnesses from statements which have already 
been made to the police. 

In a case of accidental death a coroner’s verdict carries 
no legal weight and settles no legal questions. If a claim 
for compensation is refused, the case must be investigated 
afresh in the county court or higher courts, where probably 
the inquest verdict will never be mentioned, and quite 
possibly a different decision may be come to. In some 
instances actual harm is done. Juries, with the benevolent 
object, as they believe, of assisting relatives to obtain 
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compensation, frequently return a verdict of accident in 
face of the clearest evidence to the contrary. This may lead 
to futile litigation. 

In a recent case, for example, the death of a painter who 
had met with an injury to his hand was the subject of an 
inquest. The medical evidence was conclusive that death 
had been due to advanced natural disease, but the jury 
insisted upon a verdict of accidental death, in spite of the 
protests of the coroner. 

In such cases a wife or other dependent may be led to 
spend time and money in consulting lawyers, and will 
perhaps take the case to court, only to lose it and retain a 
sense of unjust treatment for the rest of life. In the case of 
a railway accident or mining disaster where the Board of 
Trade or Home Office holds a full enquiry conducted by 
scientific experts, a coroner’s inquest, which makes little 
more than a superficial investigation, though often at great 
length, again seems unnecessary. As an illustration of the 
absurdities an inquest jury may be led into when dealing 
with technical matters, one may quote the rider a jury 
wished to add to a verdict that “ in future all axles should 
be tested to breaking point before being used.” 

Under the present law all inquests must be held in open 
court, which enables the reporters to seize hold of the most 
sensational details and publish them in full in the newspapers. 
It is desirable that some deaths, such as those of infants from 
overlying or burning, should be fully reported in order to 
call public attention to the dangers, but in other classes of 
deaths actual harm results. It is established beyond all 
doubt, for instance, that the publication of letters left by 
despairing lovers or others who have terminated their misery 
by self-destruction frequently acts by suggestion on weak- 
minded persons, inciting them to similar deeds. These 
letters are often vindictive and contain unfounded charges 
against innocent persons. Their publication, without serving 
any useful purpose, merely ministers to the demand for 
morbid sensationalism and, especially when accompanied by 
unjust comments by the coroner, adds to the shame and 
distress of the relatives. Another instance of harm done by 
publicity is afforded by enquiries into deaths under 
anesthetics. Leading anesthetists have repeatedly asserted, 
and coroners themselves have admitted, that the alarm 
created by reading the reports in the newspapers causes a 
highly undesirable state of mind in those who are obliged to 
undergo operations. On the other hand, the protection of 
the public is largely illusory, for a non-medical coroner and 
ajury of working men are not competent to investigate the 
highly scientific questions involved. In a series of over 
two hundred consecutive cases collected by the writer the 
jury found that the anesthetic had been duly and properly 
administered, which indicates either that the risk of negligent 
administration is so small that the enquiry is superfluous 
or, more probably, that the tribunal is incapable of detecting 
faulty methods. 

Apart from publicity, the procedure in court is unneces- 
sarily painful. The custom of requiring the body to be 
formally identified by the nearest relative in the mortuary 
where other bodies may be lying is sometimes insisted upon 
with pedantic cruelty. We may recall the case of the police 
Sergeants who were shot by burglars in Houndsditch a few 
years ago. Although these men had been in the force for 
many years, and were well known to their superior officers, 
their wives, who knew nothing of the circumstances of the 
outrage, were summoned to identify the bodies and give 
evidence in court. The day following the inquest one of 
these unhappy women gave birth toachild. In the witness- 
box a witness must submit to procedure very similar to that 
which obtains in the case of criminals, and a bereaved wife 

or mother may be compelled to reveal all sorts of private and 





domestic details before a court filled with idle sensation- 
seekers. On the following day her statements may appear 
in the newspapers, perhaps with the addition of photographs. 

Two lines of reform may be suggested. In the first place 
the coroner should be limited to determining the purely 
pathological cause of death and relevant circumstances, 
leaving all questions of crime, responsibility, etc., to the 
civil and criminal courts. Secondly, in cases where no public 
purpose whatever is served by publicity—that is, cases of 
natural death free from all suspicion, and most cases of 
suicide—the enquiry should be held in private, as is the 
practice in Scotland, France, and Germany. It may be 
urged that a private enquiry will lead to the “ hushing up ” 
of disagreeable cases. But this has not been found to occur 
in the above countries, and in cases where purely personal 
matters are concerned, where neither crime nor accident nor 
the responsibility of another are involved, it is merely 
gratifying curiosity to publish anything more than the 
formal verdict, and even that might be held unnecessary. 
It is always open to the relatives to give further information 
if they wish, and the possibility of crime being concealed 
could be avoided by giving representatives of the police the 
right to be present at all enquiries from which the public was 
excluded. Moreover, if the objection has any weight at all, 
it can be urged against the present system, for the Report of 
the Coroners’ Committee, and cases which have occurred 
subsequently, show that where persons of wealth or influence 
are concerned it is not impossible to prevent unpleasant 
disclosures. 

The Coroners’ Committee recommended in 1909 important 
changes in the present system, but no steps have yet been 
taken to carry them into effect. The bulk of the cases which 
come before the coroner concern people of the poorer classes, 
who have little opportunity of expressing their feelings of 
resentment. A more humane age can no longer consider 
that the present medizval procedure is suited to its needs. 

W. A. B. 





PERSONAL RIGHTS AND THE 
WOMAN’S MOVEMENT 


I. THe {NpIvIDUAL, OTHER INDIVIDUALS, AND THE 
COMMUNITY 


HE three remarkable articles on the Woman’s Move- 

ment which have recently appeared in THE New 
STATESMAN under the pseudonym of “ Candida ” 

seem to me of great value. They lay bare, with exceptional 
courage and lucidity, a definite philosophic position 
towards each aspect of woman’s emancipation. ‘ Candida,” 
in my opinion, shows herself more “ individualist” than 
“* feminist.”” Thus, the first article, “‘Women as Law- 
makers,” might have been written, down to the concluding 
sentences, by an anti-Suffragist. Observing the public 
activities of women throughout the world, “ Candida ’”’ feels 
constrained to accept the reproach that the typical woman 
interested in public affairs has a tendency “ to catalogue as 
crime and penalise by punishment all conduct that does not 
accord mathematically with her own views of morality ” ; 
and “ that she will impress herself upon the Statute Book by 
the wholesale manufacture of new crimes.” One of the 
“new crimes ” picked out by “‘ Candida” as exemplifying 
this pernicious tendency is the law of the State of 
Idaho which excludes women and minors from drinking-bars 
and billiard-rooms. Now I do not wish to argue whether 
“Candida” is right in her sweeping generalisation that 
women, compared with men, favour “ punitive ” legislation ; 
nor do I wish to discuss whether any particular legislation— 
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e.g., the exclusion of minors from public places where drinking 
and betting go on—may or may not be desirable in the 
public interest in that particular State. What is significant 
of the philosophy underlying the argument of these three 
articles is that it is simply taken for granted that any such 
legislative restrictions on the freedom of the individual 
are pernicious. In fact, I can only infer that what saves 
*‘Candida’’ from being an opponent of the enfranchisement 
of women is her hope that women, once they are emancipated, 
will no longer support “ restrictive laws that seek to protect 
us from ourselves ” and “ punitive enactments dealing with 
sex offences.” 

When we pass to the consideration of the difficult and 
delicate questions of the right to refuse maternity on the 
one hand, and the right to parenthood on the other, we find 
** Candida ” taking up an equally individualist position. In- 
deed, she goes a step farther. What was denounced in the 
article on “‘ Women as Law-makers” was the restriction of the 
freedom of the individual by the coercive force of law. But 
no one has suggested that women should be compelled by law 
to bear children; and, so far as legal enactment is con- 
cerned, the power and freedom of the unmarried mother— 
both with regard to her control over her offspring and her 
independence of the father—is actually superior to that of 
the married mother. Here, therefore, ‘‘ Candida’s ” objection 
is not to law, but to the intangible constraint on sex relations 
exercised through public censure and social boycott. An 
eloquent plea is therefore made for the withdrawal of this 
constraint on the ground that each individual woman has a 
moral right to live her own life and develop her own faculties 
to the degree and in the direction that is agreeable or bene- 
ficial to herself. There is, it is true, the recognition that this 
right may be limited by the right of the infant to certain 
conditions of nurture. But there is no mention, from first 
to last of “ Candida’s ”’ articles, of the effect which may be 
produced by the exercise of these new “ moral rights ” of the 
individual woman, either on the life and happiness of other 
individuals or on the structure of society as a whole. It is 
tacitly assumed—in one place it is actually asserted—that 
“the individual right coincides with the social interest.” 

I may, of course, have misinterpreted the principles which 
“Candida ” holds. I do but summarise the impression that 
her swift and brilliant essays have produced on the minds of 
some of her readers. Before I give my own views on the 
problems of sex raised in these essays, I think it may clear 
the ground if I explain for what general reasons I find myself 
making a different estimate of the authority of “ personal 
rights,”’ as a basis of social and political organisation, from 
that made by the adherents of philosophic individualism. 

The claim of an individual “ to live his own life,” to develop 
his own faculties, and to satisfy his own appetites to the 
extent and in the way that happens to please him awakens 
an immediate response in the mind of every Englishman. 
It is a principle of conduct of extraordinarily dynamic power, 
and is responsible for a good deal of the vitality of British 
trade and no small part of the expansion of the British 
Empire. It is a commonplace that this claim on the part 
of each individual has to be limited by like claims on the 
part of all other individuals. Hence we reach another 
principle of conduct—the principle of mutual consideration. 
The most hardened individualist will give his theoretic 
assent to this principle: it was incorporated in Herbert 
Spencer’s dictum, “ The liberty of each is limited by the like 
liberties of all.” The difficulty lies in the application of this 
somewhat negative axiom. The noisy and clamorous guest 
at an hotel gladly admits the claim of all the other guests to 
be as noisy and clamorous as himself! What he usually 


+] 


resents is the claim on the part of any or of all of the other 
guests to have respected the hours of silence that are requisite 








for sleep, or the claim on the part of the hotel servants for 
regular meal times and fixed periods for recreation. And 
here comes in the need for a third principle of conduct, 
involving a further reciprocal relationship—not between one 
individual and one or more others, but between social 
organisations and the individuals of which they are made 
up. Man is a social animal. Experience proves that the 
only practicable means of securing an adjustment between 
the infinitely varied claims of all sorts and conditions of men 
is the creation of a specific social environment. The prin- 
ciple of personal freedom—and even the principle of mutual 
consideration—has therefore to be supplemented by the 
recognition of a reciprocal obligation between the individual 
and the social organisation. To secure the requisite silence 
in an hotel we find conventions and regulations and even 
statutory enactments—all designed to prevent an excep- 
tionally energetic or exuberant person from troubling the 
repose of all the other inhabitants of the house and its 
neighbourhood. But these conventions and regulations and 
statutory enactments can only be maintained by social 
organisation—whether that social organisation takes the 
form of fixed conventions in manners, agreements among 
hotel-keepers, or Acts of Parliament, and whether the sane- 
tion be public censure, social boycott, or penal treatment. 
Exactly the same thing happens about the individual’s 
claim to unimpeded locomotion. The multitudinous users 
of London’s crowded streets have to base their conduct not 
merely on the principle of personal freedom and the principle 
of mutual consideration, but also on fixed common rules 
devised not in the interests of particular individuals, but of 
society. Here again we have deliberately created a specific 
social environment—an elaborate “rule of the road,” and 
an equally elaborate police service in order to administer 
and enforce this common rule, expressly in order to secure, 
to the community as a whole, the maximum amount of 
unimpeded circulation for each of its members. 

Now it is in recognising and remembering the third prin- 
ciple of right conduct—the reciprocal obligation between the 
individual and the social organisation or environment to which 
he belongs—that the Collectivist differs from the Individualist. 
This essentially Collectivist philosophy may be traced not 
merely in the reciprocal relations between the citizen and 
the central or local government; it is also exemplified, 
sometimes in a higher degree and in greater varicty, in the 
relationship between the individual and cther group organisa- 
tions—the professional association or the Trade Union, the 
club or the Co-operative Society, the church, the learned 
society or the political party ; and, last but not least, among 
the several members of the family. The philosophic 
Collectivist sees in the gradual perfecting of this social 
environment not a limitation of individual freedom, but, 
on the contrary, the method by which the faculties and the 
desires of men have so far secured, and will in the future 
secure, a progressively fuller and nobler development. But it 
is useless to deny that the very existence of such social 
organisation, with its ramifications of rights and obligations, 
militates against any exclusive application of the principle 
of personal freedom, if by that is meant the right of the 
individual to develop his faculties and satisfy his appetite 
at any time and in any place that may seem good to him. In 
case after case—if I may paraphrase ‘‘ Candida’s *’ words— 
the individual interest will not coincide with the social 
interest. An act may be harmless in itself; it may even be 
beneficial to the individual ; in extreme cases it may be 
necessary in order to save the life of the individual—and yet 
it may injure the social environment which is necessary for 
the happiness and prosperity of society as a whole. The 
Marconi operator or the engineer who remains at his post 
when the ship is sinking is actively responding to this 
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Collectivist principle. The ship’s baker on the Titanic who 
refused, after distributing his bread, to jump into the last 
boat “ because it would set a bad example”; the ship’s 
stewardess who deprecated being included among the women 
to be saved because she was “ only a stewardess,” were not 
moved by any desire for personal freedom, nor were they 
restrained by the Spencerian principle, “* The liberty of each 
is limited by the like liberties of all” ; they were inspired by 
the loyalty to the ideal relationship between a ship’s crew 
and a ship’s passengers. These men and women risked or 
lost their lives. But by so doing they maintained and 
strengthened the social environment by which alone the free 
migration of peoples from the overcrowding and oppression 
of old countries to the space and freedom of new lands is 
made practicable. 

In succeeding articles I propose to examine certain 
definite problems which have been raised by the feminist 
movement, such as the right to refuse maternity and the 
right to parenthood under “free” conditions, together 
with the right of entry to all occupations and the right to 
earnings equal to those of men. I shall discuss these 
“personal rights” in the light of the three principles of 
personal freedom, mutual consideration, and_ reciprocal 
obligation between the individual and the social organisation. 
I shall leave aside other tests of rightness or wrongness 
which seem to many persons to complement, or even to over- 
ride, all three principles. There are, for instance, the tests 
of scriptural or ecclesiastical authority and the more subtle 
test supplied by mere faith in the superhuman destiny of 
man. I shall refrain from applying these tests, not as 
denying their validity, or, it may be, their supremacy, but 
because of my conviction that, they are unavailable as 
arguments addressed to the public. These tests are seen to 
vary from creed to creed and from conscience to conscience. 
Moreover, exactly for this reason, we have come to take it 
for granted that scriptural or ecclesiastical authority, or the 
findings of spiritual insight—however valid they may be for 
the individual—afford in themselves, especially in a mixed 
community, no proper basis for such generalised action as 
public censure, social boycott, or legal enactment. 

Beatrice WEBB. 


[Succeeding articles will deal with ‘* The Falling Birth-rate,” 
“* Maternity under Free Conditions,’ ** The Woman’s Right of 
Entry into all Occupations,” and ** Equal Remuneration for Men 
and Women.””| 


HOW FRANKFORT PAYS HER 
WAY 


RANKFORT is one of many German towns in which 
the evidences of civic spirit and enlightenment are 
written so legibly that no visitor escapes them. She 

has, of course, a splendid heritage of fine old buildings and 
historical associations. The modern German respects his 
ancient monuments, and on the whole the new buildings of 
Frankfort are not unworthy of the old. The town contrives 
to present to the observer an appearance of amazing pros- 
perity. What many of us are tempted to call “ economy ”— 
by which we mean cheeseparing and the avoidance of 
expenditures which ought to be gladly incurred—is most 
obviously not practised in Frankfort. I well remember 
once at Frankfort hearing a London County Councillor 
express his astonishment and alarm at the freedom with 
which the Frankfort civic fathers spent their money. “ It 
means ruin,” he said. Surrounded by evidences of civic 
pride and civic expenditure he could derive nothing from 
the spectacle but pity for those poor Prussians. Some years 
have elapsed since I heard the observation made, and F rank- 





fort has not yet come upon ruin. On the contrary, the 
prosperity of the town has grown apace, and I notice with 
regard to the last year for which I have complete figures— 
1911—that the receipts from Local Income Tax rose by no 
less than 600,000 marks over those of the preceding year. 
The fact is, of course, that you cannot breed civic wealth 
without expending civic capital. 

But let us come to the hard facts of Frankfort revenue :— 


REVENUE OF FRANKFORT IN 1911. 
(1) From Municipal Socialism. 


Net Receipts (Surplus Revenue or Profits) of 
Municipal Undertakings. 


£ s. d. 
(a) Market Administration ... ne one 1,800 0 0 
(6) Public Weighing Offices... a ~_ 1,470 0 0 
(c) Cattle Market... oon ae ‘an 1,170 0 0 
(d) Waterworks jon ae ons ae 81,100 0 O 
(e) Gasworks ‘ _ eee _ 250 0 0 
(f) Electrical Supply ane ase ees 139,950 0 0 
(g) Tramways oa rte a ae 46,060 0 0 





£221,800 0 0 
(2) From Taxes and Rates. 


(a) Local Income Tax pis onal ah 758,750 0 0O 
(6) House Tax ins nee — sins 229,990 0 0O 
(c) Land Tax ‘ae ona ven oe 25,500 0 0O 
(d) Industrial Tax ... aie are one 118,370 0 0O 
(e) Restaurant, etc., Licences jaan on 2,720 0 O 
(f) Stores Tax eee ose eee 3,390 0 0 
(g) Real Property (Sale and Purchase) Tax 92,000 0 0 
(hk) Theatre Tickets Tax... ms ae 17,700 0 0O 
(i) Dog Tax and Horse Tax — 10,500 0 0 
(j) Drainage and Dust Removal Rates _ 93,160 0 0 
(k) Church Tax ‘ae ose ‘. one 70,170 0 0O 


£1,422,250 0 0 








Granp TOTAL . £1,644,050 0 0 


I have translated the marks into pounds at 20 marks to 
the pound. 

It will be seen that in 1911 Frankfort raised from (1) 
Municipal Socialism and (2) Taxes and Rates a revenue of 
over £1,600,000. The outstanding fact about the table is 
that one-half of this sum was raised by means of the Local 
Income Tax, which is thus the mainstay of Frankfort 
finance, as it is of that of all Prussian cities. It will be 
further observed that the second highest item of tax revenue 
is the House Tax, and that Local Income Tax revenue is to 
House Tax revenue in a proportion approaching four to 
one. These two items are easily the most important in 
the list, and demand our special attention. 

First let it be understood that the House Tax is what we 
should call a “rate.” It is assessed upon rental value, 
and it amounts to 4 per cent. of the rent. Buildings bringing 
in less than fifty marks are free. When the rent exceeds 500 
marks (say, £25) there is a graduated surcharge. At a rent 
of over 2,700 marks the surcharge amounts on an average 
to 4 per cent., so that on big houses the tax rises to as much 
as 8 per cent. of the rent, or what we should call a “ rate’ 
of 1s. 7d. in the pound. Thus the citizens of Frankfort are 
to some extent rated on annual value, just as are the citizens 
of Manchester, save that the tax is graduated to the Frank- 
fort citizen not only by the rental of the house that he lives 
in but by the graduated surcharge which I have explained. 

In connection with this main House Tax, or rate, items 
(d) and (j) in the list of taxes should be considered. These, 
like the House Tax, are assessed upon rent and again 
correspond to our method of local rating. They are paid, 
however, only by tenants of dwelling-houses or business 
premises which are connected with the municipal drainage 
system or from which dust is removed by the municipal 
carts. Occupiers of premises of a rental of less than £20 
a year are exempt. For houses over that rental the tax 
amounts to 25 pfennige for Drainage and 50 pfennige for 
Refuse Removal for every £5 or fraction of that sum. 
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Next let us consider the item (d), Industrial Tax (Gewerbe- 
steuer). The Prussian Industrial Tax is levied both by the 
State and by the Municipality, and is assessed upon profits. 
Industrial undertakings are divided into four classes for the 
purposes of this Municipal tax. Classes I. and II. pay an 
amount equal to 162 per cent. of the State Industrial Tax ; 
Classes III. and IV. pay 147 per cent. of the State Industrial 
Tax. The State Industrial Tax amounts to :— 

4— 36 marks in Class IV. 
82—192 ,,  ,, Class III. 


150—480  ,,_ ,, Class II. 
524 »» and upwards in Class I. 


It is not intended that the tax should amount to more than 
1 per cent. of the preceding annual profits. All industrial 
concerns which have at least £75 annual receipts, or a vested 
or working capital of £150, are liable for this tax. 

We next come to item (c), Land Tax. This is broadly 
equivalent to what we call our Undeveloped Land Duty. 
The Frankfort Land Tax is assessed only upon land which 
is not built on. The assessment of the valuation of the land 
is thus arrived at: for each district of the city the assess- 
ment authorities each year fix an average value, and this is 
based principally upon the sale prices which have actually 
been obtained during the preceding three years within the 
particular district. The tax amounts to three per mille of 
the capital value of the land. After April 1st, 1915, it may 
be noted, the tax is to be raised to five per mille. Thus 
Frankfort secures from the owners of unbuilt-on land a 
small contribution towards the current expenses by which 
they partly benefit. 

If we put items (b), House Tax, (d), Industrial Tax, and 
(j), Drainage and Dust Removal Tax, together, we have a 
rating system which may be summed up by saying that it 
causes the citizen to pay directly for benefits received, 
tempering the payments, however, by certain graduations 
which have respect to his ability to pay. 

It is too often overlooked in connection with Local 
Taxation that certain parts of it merely amount to the 
rendering of tradesmen’s bills. The drainage of a man’s 
house or of a business man’s premises is a service rendered 
to the citizen which ought not solely to be paid for according 
to the principle of ability to pay. A business man, for 
example, ought not to escape paying for drainage because 
he has made no profit in the preceding year. The cost of 
his drainage ought to be paid by him just as much as he 
pays for his water supply or for the power he uses. It is 
important to bear this in mind, for we have it actually 
suggested in some quarters that a capitalist who happens 
not to be a landowner ought to escape scot-free from Local 
Taxation. Items (b), (c) and (j) together yielded about 
£348,000 in 1911, whereas the Local Income Tax yielded 
nearly £759,000. We may put it broadly that the £348,000 
was raised according to the principle of paying for benefits 
received tempered by the principle of ability to pay, while 
the £759,000 was raised purely in accordance with the 
principle of ability to pay. 

It is not my province here to go into the Local Income 
Tax system of Prussia in great detail, but a few observations 
may usefully be made. The Local Income Tax is made 
upon the same assessments as the Prussian State Income Tax, 
and it is, of course, graduated. Like the State Income Tax, 
it levies upon company incomes twice. The profits of a 
limited company or limited partnership are taxed at the 
source, so that a firm trading in Frankfort cannot fail to 
contribute to the revenues of Frankfort. The profit, after 
distribution to the shareholders, is again taxed as part of 
the income of the shareholders. Owing to the system of 


Local Income Tax, a rich person or company pays more to 
the revenues of a Prussian city than he would pay in an 


English town. Our rating system may not improperly be 
regarded as a rough-and-ready graduated tax, but rich men 
escape paying their fair share to civic expenses because, 
after a certain point, the rental of one’s house does not rise in 
proportion to one’s income. 

The Municipal Income Tax in Frankfort is not levied on 
incomes below £45 a year, but the city has the right to do 
so if it wishes. To understand the magnitude of the local 
income tax it is necessary to set out the Prussian State 
Income Tax. I can only give a few lines of the scale here :— 











Incomes. Tax. 
Marks. 
901 — 1,050 6 marks 

1,201 — 1,350 12 marks plus 60 pfg. surtax 
2,401 — 8,000 44 marks plus M.2.20 surtax 

5,001 — 5,500 132 marks plus 10% of tax 

10,501 — _ 11,500 330 marks plus 10% of tax 

100,001 — 105,000 4,000 marks plus 25% of tax 

150,001 — 155,000 6,000 marks plus 25% of tax 





The Frankfort Municipal Income Tax amounts to :— 
99°96% of the State Tax on Incomes M901—3,000 


114:24% _ ,, a a = M3,001—6,000 
128°52% ,, ae a M6,001—10,500 
142°80% i, ln over M10,500 


A further graduation of the graduated State Tax is thus 
effected. 

The items (e) Restaurant, Bar, ete., Licences, (kh) Theatre 
Tickets Tax, and (i) Dog Tax and Horse Tax need not 
detain us. For the Church Tax the State Income Tax is 
taken as a basis, and every churchgoer pays a certain per- 
centage of his State Tax, the amount being handed over to 
the church of which he is a member. If, however, the 
taxpayer belongs to no denomination, and brings this fact 
to the notice of the assessment authorities, he is not charged 
to the Church Tax, which is thus purely voluntary. Never- 
theless, it will be seen that £70,000 was raised by it in 1911. 

A rather interesting item is (f) the Stores Tax (Waren- 
haussteuer). This is a special levy made upon big stores 
corresponding to our Whiteley’s, or Harrod’s, or Selfridge’s. 
It is based on the turnover of the business. Theoretically, 
it is supposed to be a special levy made because such stores 
have special advantages as compared with small retailers. 
It is questionable whether such a tax is economically 
justifiable, but it must be confessed that it does not appear 
to have placed any check upon the development of such 
large-scale undertakings. 

Finally, I come to the item (g), the tax upon the sale 
and purchase of real property (Wahrschaftsabgabe). This 
local tax is levied at the rate of 2 per cent. on the purchase 
price paid. It should be noted that in addition Prussia 
levies a State Tax of 1 per cent., while the Imperial Treasury 
levies a further tax of 3 per cent. That is to say, when a 
house is sold in Frankfort, a tax of 33 per cent. is levied 
upon the price paid, 2 per cent. of this going to Frankfort, 
1 per cent. to the Prussian Treasury, and 3 per cent. to the 
Imperial Treasury. 

Frankfort invented a Municipal Increment Tax payable 
on the sale of land, but this was relinquished when the 
Imperial Increment Tax came into force on January Ist, 
1913. 

Such is the method by which the good city of Frankfort 
raises her revenue. It is not easy to describe in detail, and 
we can best grasp its general significance, as I have indicated, 
by noting the proportion of tax levied on the principle of 
ability to pay as compared with the proportion levied upon 
the principle of paying directly for benefits individually 
received. There are obvious points for criticism in the 
above list, but on the whole I am bound to say that it 
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seems to me that Frankfort contrives to raise her revenue 
more justly than we do—with a better regard to the fact 
that the well-to-do citizens of a town ought not only to 
contribute to its revenues for benefits received, but to make 
a special contribution from their wealth for civic purposes. 
L. G. Cutozza Money. 


Correspondence 
THE CRIME OF POVERTY 


To the Editor of Taz New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—I am glad to know that Dr. Gell, the chairman of the 
Casual Wards Committee of the M.A.B., has read my article in 
Tue New StTaTesMAN of June the 6th, describing visits paid by 
me to two casual wards. 

Dr. Gell begins, however, by complaining that in an article 
dealing with the subject of vagrancy the title “‘ The Crime of 
Poverty ” is a misnomer. Now I contend that it is because the 
man is destitute that he is locked up as a vagrant for three days 
and four nights in a bare narrow cell and made to break stones 
to the size that will pass through an iron grating, which encloses 
him as though he were a wild beast, with a starvation diet that 
leaves him physically unfit when turned out to find work in a 
competitive labour market, where only the strong are chosen. 

To prove my point I would ask Dr. Gell to borrow an old suit 
of worn clothing, and, leaving his money at home, sit one evening 
on a seat on the Embankment, when he will find himself treated as 
a vagrant by the first policeman that sees him. But the same 
Dr. Gell dressed in his own clothes, with money in his pocket, and 
seated on the same seat at the same hour on another night will find 
himself treated by the same policeman with the respect due to 
any well-dressed gentleman. 

Dr. Gell also thinks my criticism superficial and incomplete, and 
says that I did not make the best of my opportunities, which 
encourages me to ask his permission to visit other casual wards, 
but on the next occasion I should like to be accompanied by a 
competent but non-official investigator. I hope Dr. Gell will 
respond to my request with the same pleasure he states he did on 
the previous occasion, when I spent a long morning visiting two 
casual wards and talking freely with officials and inmates. I 
was pleased to hear later, through a member of the M.A.B. Com- 
mittee, that my visit had been greatly appreciated by the old 
ladies of the Strand Casual Ward. Dr. Gell seems to think I 
ought also to have described what I did not see—* the altogether 
unsatisfactory wards thrown out by the M.A.B.” I wish, how- 
ever, they would lose no time in “ scrapping * the Lambeth Casual 
Ward, which I did see, and in adopting a general system of common 
workshops, with sufficient food to keep the body in a proper 
physical condition to do the work. Stray dogs and cats are 
treated humanely where shelter is given them. 

With regard to the charitable agencies at work in helping the 
young and the promising, they have also the effect of with- 
drawing public attention from ordinary methods, and casual 
wards are disregarded by philanthropists and politicians because 
a few persons are saved by the special efforts of charitable bodies. 
_ At Lambeth I was shown charge-sheets of men who spent years 
in prison rather than endure the harsher treatment of a casual 
ward, and who came to the Lambeth one in Wincot Street, 
Kennington, in order to be convicted by refusing to do the 
task-work there, and called going to prison “ going home.” I 
was told that there were Strand Magazines for the men to read on 
Sundays only, but that all newspapers and books they had in their 

pockets were taken away and returned to them on leaving. 

I tried to give a truthful account of what I saw and heard, and 
I therefore stated the fact that the man who complained of 
suffering from rheumatism was passed as fit for work by the 
doctor who arrived whilst we were there to examine the men who 
wished to be seen by him. 

_With regard to the man from Leeds who told us he had lost 
his employment “when the students and masters from the 
college came and did the job,” I should like to add that he did not 
tell us that he had worked at the Leeds Corporation Gas Works, 
where Dr. Gell says on enquiring he finds he is unknown. I don’t 
know what right Dr. Gell has to describe the old Scotchman who 
turned upon us with rage as a picturesque myth. I admit I may 
have mistaken his strong northern accent for Scotch, but I do 
know that we quickly left his cell, and when the key was turned 
upon him the official remarked, “* You see the kind of men we have 
to deal with.” 

By the way, I should like to know where the stones are sold 








when broken, and the price paid for them? In some work- 
—— broken stones and ground corn can only be disposed of at 
a loss. 

I think I have now replied to Dr. Gell’s criticisms, and in con- 
clusion I should like to say how entirely I disagree from him in 
separating vagrancy from poverty. Do away with poverty, and 
then the problem of vagrancy, “ which has exercised the best 
intelligences for at least 400 years,” will also disappear. It is 
not, however, by brief visits to casual wards that I hope to make 
the needed changes in our social conditions, but by women taking 
part in the legislation, as well as in the administrative work, of the 
nation. It is there, I believe, that the hope for the future lies.— 
Yours, etc., ANNE COBDEN-SANDERSON. 


MISS PANKHURST AND THE PRIME 
MINISTER 


To the Editor of Toe NEw, STATESMAN. 

Sirn,—Tue New STATESMAN and some other friends seem 
anxious to place me in the position of the good little girl who 
never went astray ; this is a réle which I have never been anxious 
to adopt. I am of opinion that it takes all sorts of militancy to 
win votes for British women. I agree with you that the reception 
of the East London deputation by the Prime Minister and his 
reply to it “ marks a distinct step forward in the Suffrage agita- 
tion,” but I cannot refrain from pointing out that the Prime 
Minister gave no reply to the deputation, but only promised to 
consider what had been said, and though Mrs. Scurr, the leader 
of the deputation, has written to the Prime Minister for the result 
of the “ mature consideration ” which he promised to give to the 
points raised, she has not yet received even the courtesy of an 
acknowledgment. 

We must not forget that what you refer to as “ the kind of 
militancy that puts the Government in the wrong” has been 
going on since 1906, and that large numbers of people have found 
it very easy to be tolerant of the Government's misdeeds.—Y ours, 
etc., E, SyLviA PANKHURST. 


THE RIGHT TO MOTHERHOOD 


To the Editor of Tue NEw STATESMAN. 
Sir,—The discussion of maternity rights, as it is dealt with 
in the last two numbers of Tae New STATESMAN by your con- 
tributor “* Candida,” has long appeared to me very unprofitable, 
principally because those who are willing to discuss and write 
of them publicly habitually mistake the free brandishing of 
abstract propositions for the sincere and conscientious examina- 
tion of the matter of the problems concerned. ‘ Candida” has 
treated us to a very debauch of the abstract ; and she is so carried 
away by the fluency of her phrasing that, in her second para- 
graph of last Saturday, she does not even take the trouble to 
distinguish between “ sex passion” and “ desire for a child,” 
which in consecutive sentences she uses as synonymous concepts. 
Being myself in the spiritual world a poet, and therefore con- 
strained from childhood to the consciousness and criticism of 
love: and in the practical world an administrator of eugenics 
in plants and animals, and therefore constrained to the conscious- 
ness and formal self-representation of the conditions and pro- 
cesses of animal reproduction, these debauches of abstraction 
afflict me as enormously irrelevant and tedious. I recognise 
that they interest many, and consequently have probably their 
use : they help, no doubt, to relax intolerance and obscurantism ; 
but they solve the personal problems underlying them for no 
living man or woman, and I can see very well that this generation 
now adolescent is just as much at sea about these, notwith- 
standing thirty years of such free speaking, as was that of their 
parents who made that free speaking possible. For there is, in 
fact, no free speaking on the two most important elements in 
the subject—love, and the reproductive act, with the relations 
between men and women that the latter involves. I do not 
discuss why this is so, but the fact is patent. 

Of course you can eliminate both : and if ** desire for a child,” 
to use “ Candida’s ” abstraction, is all that is to be considered 
in the new charter for women of which she writes, that desire 
can be given effect to, as we give effect to it for pedigree plants 
and animals, without the intercurrence of any other desire or 
emotion and without any sort of contact or even acquaintance 
with the progenitive male. 

This, however, is evidently not what “ Candida” contem- 
plates: she talks about “ sex-passion"’: she talks about love 
and lovers. Animals have sex-passion (which is neither love nor 
lust) : mankind has love, with sex-passion as its implication and 
efflorescence : also lust, which ‘is conscious sex-passion without 
love, or clothed merely in a rootless ephemeral reflex mimicry 
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of it. But because of what love has come to be in man» man- 
kind is more remote than the animals are from any practical 
possibility of having these sex relations treated as solely a 
question of child production, and of the presence or absence of 
the wish to produce and possess a child. 

The reason why the Catholic Church, in all her branches, has 
opposed the mechanical regulation of child-bearing is because 
her doctrines are founded upon the concrete—upon considerations 
of facts in regard to human nature, human love and the meaning 
of marriage—(N.B.—I am quite ready to admit that her arguments 
on this topic are also prone to disregard many of such facts)—and 
not on abstractions ; and because she is convinced that considera- 
tions of expediency with regard to offspring are likely to be of 
far less effect, for good or for evil, than considerations of relations 
between the parents. You may reject her deduction in this 
connection : but her method appears to me the only sensible 
one. 

In no department of nature and in no human society endowed 
with persistent vitality, are offspring (speaking generally) born 
because offspring are wanted. They are-born because of the 
operation of a strictly personal impulse or need in adults, which 
by no means varies directly—but indeed rather inversely—with 
the size of families, and is ever so much more important and 
troublesome, and seems likely to become even more so, in the 
consciousness of mankind in the relations between those adults, 
than all the trouble any woman suffers from having either more 
or fewer children than she thinks accords with her rights. 

That is why it always seems to me very idle to discuss the 
“right to motherhood ” or the “ right to repress motherhood ” 
in the abstract, and as if children were to be regarded as a 
feminine emolument which could be happily produced by other 
means than the happy conjunction, through love, of men and 
women : as to which, first, knowledge and righteousness are to be 
sought, and thereafter the aims of eugenics and the gratification 
of philoprogenitiveness may be added.—Yours, etc., 

SYDNEY OLIVIER. 





19, Marlborough Road, N.W. 


To the Editor of THE NEw STaTESMAN. 

Sir,—Everyone with any claim to sincerity in thinking will 
agree with ‘“ Candida” that frank and rational discussion of 
motherhood (as of other sex subjects) is a necessity to social 
safety. But is there not some danger of making such discussion 
too rational? The English, curiously, seem unable to live 
except by rule, even where instinct is by far the most direct and 
safest guide. They work out rules of conduct, they theorise often 
to the point of absurdity, over matters which can be settled far 
more satisfactorily by examining the instinctive attitude. Of 
such, I think, is the subject in ‘*‘ Candida’s ” last article. 

That the “ hunger for motherhood ” in the average woman is 
a very real and serious fact it would be idle to deny. But how 
far would the plan of “ free motherhood ” solve the problem in a 
satisfactory manner? I think it would not solve it at all, simply 
because it would not be accepted by the majority of women— 
the unmarried as well as the married. ‘ Candida” says: “ But 
here the other woman enters to complicate the problem, the 
mated monogamous woman, jealous of the paternity of those 
prohibited babies, fighting against the divided allegiance of their 
father.” But the truth is that the normal modern woman is 
‘*the other woman.” There is, of course, a small minority who 
will voluntarily accept the divided allegiance, and another 
minority in whom the “ hunger” is so great that they will—as 
many do now—accept it of necessity. But the majority of women 
are by instinct monogamous (including, that is, a demand for 
monogamy from their mates). It does not matter to the woman 
(except, of course, at present from the utilitarian standpoint) 
whether she is married to the father, but it does matter to her 
extremely whether he is mated with several other individuals. 
And that arises not, I think, as many have asserted, from the 
natural “ cattishness ” of woman, but from a perfectly legitimate 
and healthy instinct. She and her offspring are not to be ad- 
juncts—are not to be incidental. She must secure the best possible 
conditions for her children, and with a divided paternal allegiance 
how can she? Divided allegiance is only possible when it is of 
a slight character. If it is absorbing, it cannot be diffuse. And 
the more diffuse it becomes the less the child, as well as the parents, 
gets out of it. It is impossible to be father in the fullest, com- 
plex, most human sense to several families. Polygamy is un- 
workable now because we ask more of paternity and the sex 
relation than polygamy can give. “Candida” has already 
pointed out that it would be a cruel wrong to the child to make 
it do without a father. It has need of all the human element it 
can get. It has absolute need of a father—and a whole father. 





Nothing short of that is much use. The weakness of polygamy 
is its necessary disregard of the fuller, the more complex and 
human relations, and the completer the polygamy the less is left 
besides the physical sex relation. In the old polygamy it was 
the human personality of the woman that was left out of account. 
In the new it will be that of the man. And not only they, but 
the children will be the losers. 

Someone wrote once in THE NEw STATESMAN (I do not remember 
in what connection) that having sex relations without being in 
love was like going to Canterbury without seeing the cathedral. 
Then, having sex relations without family life is like seeing the 
cathedral out of a train window. 

And here, mercifully, instinct gives us a clear lead. Strong 
sex feeling is naturally, for protective purposes, exclusive, and the 
average woman has too much sex pride to let her children be 
fathered by a “casual ”’—even relatively a “casual.” She 
asks a great deal more of her mate than the mere machinery of 
sex. She has fought in Europe for the right to be a companion 
in the fullest sense to her mate. Is her mate not to be a com- 
panion—in the fullest sense—to her? We have of late heard 
much of the dignity of motherhood (Is it wise, by the way, 
“* Candida,” to measure the birth-rate by volume ?), and shall 
we deny it to fatherhood ?—Yours, etc., 

VERA VOLKHOVSKY 


DIVORCE FOR THE POOR 
To the Editor of Tue New STaTESMAN. 

Str,—Your article on “* The Poor Man and the Law ” is unduly 
optimistic as regards cheap divorce, because the new rules do 
not assist the poor man to bring witnesses from the country to 
London, and he has no local justice either at assizes or county 
courts as he has in every other branch of litigation. 

The large number of divorce petitions under the new rules 
are and will be brought only by people living in or near London.— 
Yours, ete. E. S. P. Haynes. 

The Atheneum, July Ist. 


AN INADEQUATE SUPPLEMENT 
To the Editor of Tuk NEw StTaTESMAN. 

Str,—I want, as a subscriber, to protest at the very unequal 
and inadequate Supplement on the ‘“* Modern Theatre” which 
you have published to-day. It is a subject in which I am par- 
ticularly interested, and I have looked forward with pleasure to 
your promised Supplement, but I must own that I am very dis- 
appointed. Surely, since you considered it worth while to pro- 
duce the Supplement you might have done it adequately ? There 
seems no plan or guiding hand behind the issue. 

Where are the articles on (1) “* The English Theatre ”’ ; (2) “* The 
English Repertory Theatres”; (3) “The Irish Repertory 
Theatre ” ; (4) “ Production.” All of which subjects are more 
vital to a Supplement on the “ Modern Theatre” than an article 
on ** Wederkind.” Why an article on ““ Wederkind”? Do you 
consider him the greatest living dramatist ? Otherwise, why 
single him out for such special honour as to be the only dramatist 
upon which you spare an article ? 

Where are the articles on “ Tragedy”? on “Comedy”? 
Why only “ Melodrama”? Where is the article on “* German 
State Theatres ” ? 

I approve highly of the idea of an article on ‘“*‘ Employment in 
the Theatre,” but I think the writer might have gone a little 
more deeply into his subject. He gives us no figures with regard 
to actors and actresses beyond the easy quotation from Miss 
Ashwell’s article in ‘* Women Workers in Seven Professions.” 

No doubt Mr. Barker’s blank page represents one of the articles 
I have mentioned, but he can scarcely have been going to write 
the lot, and while you have such writers as Mr. Archer, Mr. 
Ashley Dukes, and Mr. MacCarthy to call upon, your Supplement 
need surely not have ignored the English Theatre. In view of 
your excellent political Supplements, this venture of yours into 
another sphere is surprisingly poor.—Yours, etc., 

Lenora M. ERvVINE. 

June 27th, 1914. 





To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—Allow me to congratulate you on the freshness of your 
Dramatic Supplement. I had dreaded a surfeit of Silver Box, 
Waste, Playboy of the Western World, Repertory Theatres, and all 
the other old friends. But, instead of all that, you actually 
supplied your readers with a good deal of novel and interesting 
information on less obvious subjects.—Yours, etc., 

H. pe B. WINTON. 
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Miscellany 
MR. CONRAD’S FAME 


R. JOSEPH CONRAD'S work has lately sunk to 
a level of popularity which makes it incumbent 
on the more esoteric of his admirers either to give 
him up as a bad case or to explain that in some way or other 
the popular Conrad is not the real Conrad. Every writer of 
distinction seems to collect an Old Guard about him which 
looks on it as its sacred privilege to form a ring against the 
public and its contaminating cheers. 7 The stern disciples 
drove them back *’—the line out of the child’s hymn expresses 
the attitude of disciples in all ages. One is not surprised, 
then, to find Mr. Richard Curle, in his essay in appreciation, 
Joseph Conrad : a Study (Kegan Paul, 7s. 6d. net), expressing 
his conviction at the outset that “‘ Conrad is not properly 
understood ’"—especially by those who sing his praises. 
“Denser ineptitudes never gave heartier praise to an 
original genius.” And again—strange sentence !—“ though 
I have heard some very wise and piercing things said about 
Conrad, the general pulse is beating in a groove and beating 
in vain.” I cannot help thinking that Mr. Curle injures the 
effectiveness of what he has to say about Mr. Conrad by thus 
exciting us with the hope of a new and apocalyptic inter- 
pretation. He writes often with insight, he is apologetically 
eager, but one turns his pages in vain for a new vision of Mr. 
Conrad’s genius. The chief novelty in the book, indeed, is 
not by way of vision or criticism at all: it is the assertion of 
Mr. Curle’s belief that Nostromo is the author’s greatest 
book. “* Nostromo,” he says, in a phrase that might have 
been judiciously avoided by one who disparages Stevenson 
in the matter of style, “‘ is a phenomenal masterpiece. It is 
Conrad’s genius incarnate.” That, no doubt, is novelty 
enough. It conveys the suggestion that Mr. Conrad is more 
remarkable as a novelist than as a writer of short stories. 
But the best things in Mr. Curle’s book, as we had a right to 
expect, are not the passages in which he compares one aspect 
of Mr. Conrad with another, but those in which he attempts 
to explain what it is that distinguishes the genius of Mr. 
Conrad from that of other men. 

On the whole, I think, the reason why most of us enjoy 
Mr. Conrad’s work is that he is the master of a new kind of 
mystery story. His mystery, of course, is in the tradition 
of Christabel rather than of The Moonstone. It is a matter 
not for Scotland Yard, but for the lover of psychic adventure. 
As surely as any writer on ghosts and tottering castles, he 
awakens in us the excitement of entering a haunted world. 
Not that he is dependent on any of those faded properties 
of the sensationalists. For him it is the very seas that are 
haunted, the ships and the dark shores. He for whom the 
whole world is drenched in a sort of ghostliness has no need 
of the help of ghosts. His work at its best is an announcement 
of some demonish or ghostly quality in the ambiguous lives of 
men. Typhoon is the story of a man struggling against the 
demons of the storm. Youth is the story of a ship waylaid by 
demons and yet brought safely into harbour. For Mr. Conrad 
at times, as Mr. Curle does not fail to point out, has some- 
thing of a Christian’s confidence in the power of faith over the 
demons. Typhoon is thrilling as a morality no less than as a 
work of art. Perhaps his appeal to the larger public is the 
appeal of heroic literature no less than the appeal of the 
ghost story. On the other hand, the heroism which every 
now and then elates us in his work seldom frees itself entirely 
from the pursuing shadow of the black dog fatalism. Mr. 
Conrad is more cheerful about the heart of man than he is 
about destiny. As Mr. Curle puts it, “his theory is... 
that beneath the usual level of sanity and good will there is 
an immense underworld of darkness and unrest. . . . His 


philosophy of character is often optimistic, his philosophy 
of life invariably pessimistic.” And again : 

No doubt Conrad . . . would echo Meredith’s lines : 

** Into the breast that gives the rose 
Shall I with shuddering fall ? ” 

but then he would echo it because stoicism in regard to life must 
always be a quality of clear-headed thinkers. The rapture for Nature’s 
loveliness is equally apparent in Meredith and in Conrad, but to one 
she is the fountain of man’s sanity, whereas to the other she is the 
quagmire of man’s unrest. 

No doubt the presence of this troubled philosophy in the 
background intensifies the element of nightmarishness which 
recurs in Mr. Conrad’s work. He cannot describe a jungle 
or any kind of darkness without making it heavy with 
significance. It is his philosophy that often makes him 
force a devilish aspect upon Nature to suit a dark deed, as in 
describing the night upon which Lord Jim’s nobly absurd 
quest of his lost honour was brought to a fatal end : 

The sky over Patusen was blood-red, immense, streaming like an 

open vein. An enormous sun nestled crimson amongst the tree- 
tops, and the forest below had a black and forbidding face. 
Even when he has made us breathless with the world’s 
beauty, as he again and again does, it is often like the 
prelude of silence before a thunderstorm. He is a Greek in 
his belief in the tragic insecurity of still weather. His ships 
conquer the storms: they are lost amid the treacherous 
beauty of calm seas. It was on a night that began in a 
“marvellous stillness” that the Patna crashed into an 
unseen derelict and ruined the dreams of Lord Jim. It was 
in “a sea calm like a millpond” that Jasper, in Freya of 
the Seven Isles, saw his beautiful white brig, “ the house of 
his dreams,” cut loose by his rival and rushing to destruction 
on the reef: 

He followed her fine, gliding form with eyes growing big with 
incredulity, wild with horror. ... She ran upright in a terrible 
display of her gift of speed, with an incomparable air of life and grace. 
She ran on till the smooth level of water in front of her bows seemed to 
sink down suddenly as if sucked away; and, with a strange violent 
tremor of her mastheads, she stopped, inclined her lofty spars a little, 
and lay still. She lay still on the reef, while the Neptune, fetching a 
wide circle, continued at full speed, heading for the town. She lay 
still, perfectly still, with something ill-omened and unnatural in her 
attitude. In an instant the subtle melancholy of things touched by 
decay had fallen on her in the sunshine ; she was but a speck in the 
brilliant emptiness of space, already lonely, already desolate. 
Everyone who has read Freya of the Seven Isles will remember 
the tense anguish with which one watches that beautiful 
house of dreams gliding to ruin. One feels that the whole 
world, too, has fallen into an ill-omened and unnatural 
attitude when the ship lies dead on the rock. One is in 
presence here of the eeriness of destiny. For Mr. Conrad the 
romance of destiny is dark with sinister shadows. 

Perhaps it is because Mr. Conrad is the creator of a magic 
world of omens and atmospheres rather than of characters 
that his short stories are so much finer than his long novels. 
Mr. Curle is so enamoured of Mr. Conrad’s characters that 
he tells us he could write a book of five hundred pages on the 
men alone. He also assures us that “ his women portraits 
are the most finished, delicate, and poignant of all his por- 
traits,” and that “ Conrad . . . has imagined a few figures 
which will, I believe, be known when nearly all the novels 
of Meredith are mouldering on forgotten shelves.” But 
then Mr. Curle believes that Meredith could only draw 
“typical” women, whereas Mr. Conrad draws “real” 
women! Let Mr. Curle turn to The Egoist and Diana of 
the Crossways again and he will learn that Meredith had more 
genius for painting real women in his little finger than Mr. 
Conrad has in his whole hand. Mr. Curle, indeed, gives 
away the case for his idol as a great creator of characters 
when he writes: ‘ What interests Conrad about people is, 
as a friend of mine calls it, ‘ the changing complex of human 
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relations,’ rather than the people as individuals.” Obviously 
that is not the mood out of which the great figures of drama 
and fiction have been born. At the same time, I think 
Mr. Curle considerably overestimates Mr. Conrad’s import- 
ance as a psychological novelist. Mr. Conrad’s psychology 
is really a secondary quality in his work. Chance, for 
example, is not exciting because of its character-drawing, 
or its analysis of the relations between this character and 
that, so much as because of the imaginative power with 
which the tension of each changing situation is suggested to 
us and because of the way in which the very stones of the 
houses and the boards of the ship and the loungers in the 
dock all seem to tingle with mystery. Mr. Conrad possesses 
a kind of genius such as belongs neither to Meredith nor to 
Mr. Henry James, but it is absurd to imagine, as Mr. Curle 
seems to do, that Mr. Conrad stands to gain from the dis- 
paragement of the other kind of genius which marks the 
work of those great writers. Nor does he stand to gain 
from statements such as that “ he has the artistic balance 
of his whole work before him in every sentence.” Mr. 
Conrad has not the genius for form which would justify a 
sentence like that. His stories at times come out as 
awkwardly as an elephant being steered backwards through 
a gate. He pauses frequently to impress upon us not only 
the romance of the fact he is stating but the romance of the 
circumstances in which somebody discovered it. In Chance 
and Lord Jim he is not content to tell us a straightforward 
story : he must show us at length the processes by which it 
was pieced together. This method has its advantages. It 
gives us the feeling in some of the stories that we are voyaging 
into strange seas and harbours in search of mysterious clues. 
But the fatigue of reconstruction is apt to tell on us before 
the end. One gets tired of the thing just as one does of 
interviewing a host of strangers. That is why so many 
people fail hopelessly in the attempt to get through Mr. 
Conrad’s long novels. They are books of a thousand 
fascinations, but the best imagination in them is by the way 
rather than splendidly subordinate to some final purpose. 
Besides this, they have little of the economy of dramatic 
writing, but are profusely descriptive, and one does not want 
an epic of description. 

Mr. Conrad’s best work, then, is to be found, I agree with 
most people in believing, in three of his volumes of short 
stories—in Typhoon, Youth, and "Twit Land and Sea. His 
fame will, I imagine, rest chiefly on these, just as the fame 
of Wordsworth and Keats rests on their shorter poems. 
Here is the pure gold of his romance—in terms largely of the 
life of the old sailing-ship, used for the purposes of literature 
by no other writer of equal knowledge and genius. Here he 
has written little epics of man’s destiny, tragic, ironic, and 
heroic, which are unique in modern (and, 1 fancy, in all) 
literature. Rosert Lynp. 


HOW THEY DO IT 


Extra NuMBER:—THE GENTLEMEN WHO CONTRI- 
BUTE TO THE AGONY COLUMN OF THE PENNY 
“* 'TIMEs.”’ 

To Lapres AND OtHers.—Will anyone who sym- 
pathises with the undeserved sufferings of fellow human- 
being assist Clergyman’s Wife in Dire Distress. Husband 
has eloped ; telegram might fetch him back ; but have 
not money to pay for cable. £10,000 wanted, but 


would gladly accept £5,000. Apply Box 000. 

Op So.prer, formerly bishop; has also been car- 
penter, postman, district magistrate, music-hall come- 
dian, vegetarian, manufacturer of wooden pips for jam, 
and dry nurse desires SITUATION in some nice quiet 
family. No very great salary required ; comfort first 


consideration. Highest references will be refused if 
demanded. Apply, Box 111. 

Pusiic ScHooL anp UNIVERSITY MAN (age 30) on 
BEAM-ENDS. Will Peer or other Prominent Person 
assist advertiser. Brilliant scholar, literary genius 
superb musician, inspired painter, born financier, tried 
administrator ; also shorthand, French, typewriting, and 
a little German. Does not beg for employment but 
insists upon it ; anyone who declines to give it him will 
live to rue the day. Apply, Box 222. 

RETIRED FreLp-MarsHaL would like to hear of 
foreign potentate desiring to exchange position for one 
of greater freedom and less responsibility. Advertiser's 
son, being certificated aviator, would make Crown 
Prince both ornamental and useful in disturbed district. 
Broad High Churchman. Apply, Box 333. 

EtioLatep Ex-Emperor (Public School and Uni- 
versity Man) feeling frightfully feeble from fever, seeks 
Southern sea-trip to thoroughly tonicize calamitously 
crumbling constitution. Would willingly work should 


substantial succour openly offer. Present Plight Most 
Monstrous. 


A BIRD’S-EYE VIEW 


R. BISCO sat in the morning-room reading 
M the paper. Mrs. Bisco stood at the table 
near the window arranging flowers. The 
sun spread a large pool of light on the floor at Mr. Bisco’s 
feet and laid brilliant splashes on the copper coal-box 
and on the pewter dish on the mantelpiece above it. 
Outside, the jackdaws circled in the sunny air round the 
massive church-tower and perched on its pinnacles. 
The searlets and golds of autumn flowers glowed in the 
long border that edged the Biscos’ lawn, and across the 
low wall beyond it the crowded gravestones of the 
churchyard looked almost gay under the mature autumn 
sunshine. 

In the morning-room there’ was complete silence, 
except when Mrs. Bisco poured water into one of her 
vases or snapped a too long chrysanthemum stalk, or 
when a South American revolution or the madness 
of contemporary politics caused the paper in Mr. Bisco’s 
hands to crackle spasmodically. Then all at once he 
bounced in his chair. 

“Why, bless my soul!” he exclaimed ; “ look here! 
‘A marriage has been arranged and will shortly take 
Te ss 

“Yes, dear, I know,” said his wife soothingly. 

“Well, really ...1I...41... and her husband 
hardly cold in his grave over the wall there ! ” 

“It’s over a year ago, George,”’ said Mrs. Bisco. 

“A year! And what’s a year? Scandalous, I call 
it! Monstrous!” 

“Surely scandalous and monstrous are rather strong, 
dear; and, after all, isn’t it their own affair ? ” 

** Really, Louisa, you astonish me!” replied Mr. Bisco, 
assuming the appearance of a Cochin China cock. 
“Upon my word, I believe it means no more to you than 
one of these South American squabbles that are always 
cropping up in the papers. I should have thought 
you would have had more respect for the memory of 
poor old Belford.” 


‘Don’t be so foolish, George! All I mean is that one 
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ought not to judge these things without first knowing 
ll the circumstances ; and so, as we can never know the 
circumstances, we have no business to judge at all.” 

“ Personally, I know all I want to know. I know that 
the woman has run off and married again before—before 
her husband is cold in his grave over the wall there.” 

“And you feel that, if he knew, it would pain him. 
But you can’t tell, George.” 

“Surely I can believe my own eyes. You couldn’t 
point me out a kinder husband than poor old Belford 
was.” 

“Quite true, dear; everyone knows they were excel- 
lent friends, but that may have been all. Suppose she 
always loved the other man better ?”’ 

“Love someone better than your husband ? 
Monstrous! She ought to be ashamed of herself!”’ 

“Possibly, dear. But isn’t it rather difficult to choose 
inthese matters ? So long as she gave him no cause for 
unhappiness 

“It’s no use, Louisa. These imaginary excuses are 
all very well, but . . . Well, it’s not the thing. I—I 
strongly disapprove.” 

“My dear,”’ said Louisa, bringing a vase of chrysan- 
themums to the little table at his elbow, “ you'll always 
be a child as long as you live. Don’t bother yourself 
with the newspaper, but go out into the sun.” 

Mr. Bisco strolled out of the French window and down 
the lawn. From time to time he snorted indignantly, 
although if you had asked him what he was indignant 
about, it would already have cost him an effort to 
remember. But he remembered that he was indignant, 
which, after all, was the chief thing. Then a sparrow 
came and took a dust-bath among his new begonias and 
made him forget even that. Then, glancing after the 
sparrow’s flight over the wall, his eye fell on Belford’s 
grave, and he began to snort again. As usual, there 
were flowers on the grave—white chrysanthemums, like 
those which his wife had put on his table just now. 
But to-day those on the grave were not fresh. ‘“ She 
is too taken up with other things, of course,” he said to 
himself, and snorted again. His wife called him from the 
house. 

“ George, if you are going for a walk before lunch, you 
had better go now; it’s after twelve.” 

Every day Mr. Bisco went for a walk before lunch, 
and every day he forgot to start until his wife reminded 
him; and when she did, Mr. Bisco invariably replied, 
“God bless my soul! I’d no idea it was so late.” He 
always took the same direction, because he preferred, 
even in so unimportant a matter, to be methodical. 
But on this occasion, as he passed the church gate, he 
met John Pride, the sexton. 

“Good morning, John,” he said. 

“Good morning, sir,” replied John. “I left the 
keys in the tower door, sir, if you think of goin’ up.” 
It was then that Mr. Bisco remembered that, sitting in 
his garden on the previous day, he had suddenly 
experienced a desire to be on the top of the church tower. 
It seemed strange that he had never thought of it before 
during the last twenty years, and now that he had 
he felt almost ashamed of his ignorance of the top of 
the tower. Suppose some stranger had questioned him 
about it, he would have had to make a discreditable 





evasion. Clearly, he owed it to himself to climb the 
tower, and without delay, and he spoke to John about 
it when he met him a few hours later. 

Therefore Mr. Bisco answered: “ Thank you, John, 
thank you. Yes, I'll go now.” And as he skirted the 
porch and made for the tower door he felt the thrill of 
one on the brink of an adventure. It would be quite 
an event. He imagined himself saying to Louisa at 
lunch: ‘‘ Well, and where do you think I’ve been this 
morning ? ” 

The climb was easier than he had expected, and soon 
he emerged puffing into the dazzling sunshine on the 
leaded roof. What a large area it seemed, and how tall 
the pinnacles were—twice as tall as he had imagined! 
He approached the parapet with the curiosity of a 
child and gazed cautiously over. Beneath him sprawled 
the grey roof of the church, and all round it clustered the 
little red roofs of the village, for all the world like a 
collection of Noah’s arks. Gradually he began to dis- 
tinguish familiar houses. There was Jackson the 
joiner’s. And there was Jackson himself moving white 
planks in his yard. That gleaming streak on the western 
horizon—could it be the sea? It must be. He swelled 
with pride at the thought of having seen the sea. There 
below, to the left, lay the vicarage. And there, on the 
front drive, was the vicar’s spaniel pup playing by 
itself. Mr. Bisco laughed to himself to see it indulging 
in extravagant antics, apparently for no reason, for it 
was all alone. He had always supposed that dogs 
reserved such exhibitions for the entertainment of their 
owners. Certainly the top of a tower was a delightful 
place. As he gazed beneficently down on the earth 
beneath, he felt unusually pleased with existence. 

Then suddenly he thought of his own house. It took 
him a moment or two to locate it, although it was close 
beneath the church. How strange it looked from this 
aspect! He could see the whole roof plan at a single 
glance. It looked quite imposing; he felt proud of 
such an expanse of tiles. Then he saw his wife come 
out on to the lawn. She went to the herbaceous border 
and began to gather more chrysanthemums. He 
chuckled to himself. It seemed somehow comical that 
she should be so utterly unconscious of his scrutiny. It 
was like watching an unsuspecting squirrel burying a 
nut. But what was she carrying in the other hand ? 
Surely it was the morning-room footstool. He saw her 
glance back at the house and then hurry, flowers in one 
hand, footstool in the other, to the wall. Then she put 
down the footstool and, using it as a step, got up on 
the wall and so over into the churchyard. Something 
stirred behind him, startling him, and he glanced round 
guiltily. It was only a jackdaw fluttering off one of the 
pinnacles. When he looked again his wife was kneeling 
beside a grave—Belford’s grave ; yes, unmistakably 
Belford’s—hastily removing the dead flowers and 
arranging in their place the fresh ones she had gathered. 
For a moment Mr. Bisco lost all consciousness of external 
things. Then suddenly coming to himself, he found, 
to his surprise, that he was on the top of the tower. 
He seemed, within the last three minutes, to have gone 
through the experience of a week. Pulling himself 
together, he climbed in at the low door and made his 
way down the winding stairs. Below he met John, 
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“‘T say, John,” he stammered, “‘ do me the favour not 
to mention the fact that I’ve been up the tower. It 
might get to my wife’s ears.. She wouldn't like it. 
Thinks the climb too much forme. Women have strange 
ideas.” And as he walked slowly back home he felt as 
one who, after watching the reflections of clouds and 
branches on the surface of a pond, suddenly sees through 
into the vague depth below. He felt half afraid of 
facing his wife, thus suddenly transformed for him ; and 
she wondered to herself why he patted her shoulder half 
timidly, half tenderly, when they met in the hall. 
Martin D, ARMSTRONG. 


Music and Drama 
THE RUSSIAN BALLET 

SAD thing has happened, for one night we listened 
A to Drury Lane enthusiastically, sincerely, applaud- 
ing Le Rossignol—and that was not sad: it was 
almost too good to be true when we remembered how 
Stravinsky’s music and the revolutionary ballets had fared 
last year. But then, only a few nights later, London was 
assuring us of what we had been momentarily lulled into 
disbelieving, that she does love bathos, even in the Russians. 
Strauss’s music to La Legende de Joseph is dull simply 
because beneath the amazing contrapuntal skill and know- 
ledge of other music there is little material to inspire it into 
life; occasionally it is definite enough to remind us pro- 
grammatically of, say, the sound of a furnace being blown into 
life by bellows ; often it is obviously sentimental. But it is 
with the effect of it and the story on the rest of the ballet 
that we are concerned. However Art does or does not get 
born, when an artist is concerned with the representation of 
externals for their own sake, his work rarely possesses life, 
and we are bound at least to say this: that if all the works 
of men contain some vulgarity, some leaven of formlessness, 
this ballet contains more vulgarity, less form, than any other 
ballet not excluding the now abandoned Giselle. Scenically, 
there was a chequered floor and a background of pillars (pre- 
sumably pasteboard). Karsavina actually had to remind 
us of an operatic queen in an operatic rage—it is sheer non- 
sense to talk of the “ daring nature of her gestures. Natu- 
rally, Bakst was effective with the costumes, and the lighting 
arrangement in the first scene reminded one a shade of the 
triumphant picture by M. Benois in Le Rossignol, where the 
light was thrown on to the dying king high up behind the 
black figure of Death. Somebody, too, had tried to relieve 
the tedium of the boxing display, but even Bakst had 
designed an angel who, with wings reminding one of a Sunday 
school illuminated text, sentimentally led away a very senti- 
mental youth, to Heaven or some such place. We were 
amused to see the paper in the brazier pretending to be 
flames ; we implored the dancer to dance to Potiphar’s 
wife and not to the audience. The thing was not serious. 
There is a world of difference between such a photographic 
attempt reminding us only too well that it is not reality 
and the convention that, arising out of reality, persuades 
us of its own reality whether the dancers dance to the 
gallery and the trees are painted blue. Joseph is an 
ordinary long wordless opera whose peer might be seen 
almost anywhere where men should determine together to be 
lavish. What a relief it was to get on to Papillons, a 


Carnavalesque little dream in lemon and white and blue, 
Karsavina fluttering around a candle, and the little round 
wings affixed by Bakst to the crinolines mocking the gauze 
of that offending white angel ! 
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If Nijinsky had not given us “ revolutionary ballets ” last 
year, Daphnis and Chloe would not have been so well received 
this. Greek pose and gesture and dance were reproduced 
to the delicate melodies of Ravel (who borrows when he Wills, 
even from Wagner and from Rimsky-Korsakov), and it was 
as if some picture that Conder would have liked to paint had 
taken movement te itself to charm us for an hour away from 
living. Yet this re-creation of old art which helped to gp 
much of Acts I. and III. was scarcely so admirable as the 
second act, for which the sole hint taken from antiquity 
was the legend itself of Pan. This scene of yellow sand and 
red rocks and a sea touched with a light “ that never was on 
sea” is almost Bakst’s masterpiece, and all those who have 
tried to thrill us through the fear of men for Pan have never 
done better than when these raping pirates were terrified 
from their prey, and rushed hither and thither and looked up 
to heaven, and fled from the thunders of the unseen God, 
That was Russian ballet at its best, Fokine, Bakst, and the 
Frenchman Ravel, each contributing his share to a faultless 
moment in which sound and colour and movement had 
extracted the graciousness of form from the material that is 
in life. Surely such a combination of arts as Wagner wished 
has this of urbanity and liberation for a hurried generation, 
that it refines all our functions simultaneously instead of one, 
Or nearly all. The Russians have turned the stage into a 
little mirror of life, adding the form of movement and of 
vision to that of sound. When will a genius introduce an art 
of smell ? 

That, however, is for some post-post-futurist, and there are 
plenty of novelties in the present ; for instance that delightful 
device in Le Cog d'Or which ought to be welcomed by Covent 
Garden as solving the eternal difficulty of combining good 
acting with singing. In this opera-ballet the miming 
characters tried on the whole to keep as near to their singing 
representatives as possible, but often this attempt at realism 
was frankly abandoned and then we laughed at both the 
dancers and the singers, the latter sitting with comic immo- 
bility, with solemn artificiality in their high narrow ranks, 
like red clockwork puppets. The producer fell a little 
between two stools, and that was a little pity. The same 
might be said of the decoration. Old-fashioned persons used 
to tell us that a certain shade of colour did not “ go with” 
another; the test of good taste was whether we avoided 
wearing clothes which contained a combination of two 
closely allied shades, say of pink and of mauve. If we knew 
that red went with blue we were artistic, and so on. This 
artistic sense was manifested chiefly in the selection of wall- 
papers and the arrangement of flowers. Similarly, if you 
struck F sharp and F natural together on the pianoforte, you 
produced a jarring dissonance because the common denomi- 
nator of the number of vibrations per second of the two 
notes was not so easy to find as that of two notes struck far 
apart. The Russian ballet and other influences have taught 
us to look a little deeper than that to find the secrets of true 
beauty and ugliness, and we no longer object to Stravinsky's 
minor seconds. And so if a good many people thought the 











artificial decoration of Le Cog d’Or did not quite “ come off,” } 


we cannot attribute that to its obviously great number of 
“clashing” shades. Rather it was because Mlle. Gontch- 
arova did not quite know what she was trying for, wavered 
a little, as it seemed, between the aim of being decorative 
like a neo-primitive and the aim of skitting neo-primitivism 
just as other things were skitted in the piece. This criticism 
does not apply to the costumes, nor to such things as the epi¢ 
horse. The Golden Cockerel has been called Aristophanes 
music; in that case would it not have aroused even more 
opposition than a temporary banning in Russia? It 3s 
exquisite light satire; everything the army does is rich; 
M. Bolm asleep with the girls flicking away flies ; M. Bolm 
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jaboriously setting off to the wars on his horse, pretending to 
be unable to dance, gently killing the wizard and being 
killed by the golden cock—the comic M. Bolm prepared us 
for the most wonderful death chant that ever was sung over 
a tragic marionette, characteristic deep Russian music by 
Rimsky-Korsakov at his most inspired. Space forbids much 
more. Midas, like Daphnis and Chloe in a less degree, 
gives scope for the expression of clownishness, of what 
Dostvieffsky probably meant when he spoke of senselessness ; 
and such boorishness Russian actors can depict with the 
peculiar pathos given to them by kinship with an inarticulate, 
down-trodden people. Another new work has been Nuit 
de Mai. If the intervals could be a little shorter the ballets 
would win even more friends. As it is they have so many 
that probably the enthusiastic audience when Strauss con- 
ducted was not that which applauded Stravinsky. This 
seems the more likely since a member of the former de- 
scribed M. Diaghilew as the Russian version of our musical 
comedy king, and another—but I will not spoil the illustra- 
tion. LEONARD INKSTER. 


IRISH PLAYERS 

HE Irish Players have still another week of their 
time to run. They will revive The Playboy and 
Mr. William Boyle’s The Mineral Wash-House. 
They have produced two new three-act plays for the first 
time in London during this season—The Supplanter, by Mr. 
Bernard McCarthy, and The Canavans, by Lady Gregory. 
Neither of them ranks as an important addition to their 
repertory, but each represents a distinct tendency in the 
Irish drama—one in the direction of matter-of-fact County 

Court stories, the latter in the direction of fantasy. 

The Supplanter is the story of a young Irish farmer whose 
mother marries a loafing, drinking fellow. His step-father 
ruins the farm and bullies his mother. The youth cannot 
stand his home any longer. He determines to get to 
America, for there is nothing to keep him at home except 
pity for his mother, whom he had warned against this 
marriage. The first time his step-father gambles away the 
money for his passage ; the second time he steals it. The 
boy, at the end of his patience, shoots him ; and the moment 
after the deed is done, to pile up the agony, news reaches 
them that a rich uncle has turned up from Australia. Phil 
Keegan had come near killing his step-father before, and 
one of the decidedly good scenes in the play was the violent 
quarrel between them. Mr. Sydney Morgan’s John 
O'Connor was Mr. Sydney Morgan at his best, which those 
who are familiar with the Irish Players know to be very 
good indeed. Mr. Fred O’Donovan was excellent in the part 
of Phil Keegan. The drift of this story is complicated by 
Phil’s devotion to Ellie Cassidy, who lives with his mother 
and is betrothed to an excellent fellow, Pad Saunders. 
Saunders does not know that it was his parents who in 
disturbed times gave Ellie’s father over to the police, and 
Ellie herself is ignorant of this. Phil, however, knows it, 
and feels he is in possession of a piece of information which 
would separate the lovers. He is, however, too generous to 
use it. Mr. McCarthy’s play tells its story with considerable 
foree. There are two admirable scenes between mother and 
son, one in which he trices to dissuade her from marrying 
O'Connor, and another in which he tries to soothe her self- 
reproaches afterwards for having made his home intolerable 
through her marriage. The conflict between her love of her 
son and her liking for the man, between the assertion of her 
right to live her own life and her misgivings, was hit off with 
an acute sense of what is most painful in such a situation, 
Finally she tries to persuade Ellie to marry Phil (it is, she 


feels, the only thing she can do now for her son); to marry 
him even against her inclinations. The relations between 
the two women, firstly as women, and secondly as foster- 
mother and daughter, are plainly and delicately done. The 
way in which the author has handled the scene is enough to 
make us look forward to his next play—The Supplanter is 
his first. But (the Americans call this “ but ” the knock of 
regret) the play suffers from two serious defects. In the 
first place, each act opens with the garrulous talk of an old 
gossip, which, while giving us necessary information at 
considerable length, does not amuse, and prepares us too 
thoroughly for what is coming. We know exactly what is 
going to happen in each act after we have listened to the 
chatter of the Widow Flynn; it requires, too, very little 
experience to guess, when we see Phil adding to his secret 
store of passage-money in the little jug, that O’Connor is 
going to steal it. 

Lady Gregory’s Canavans struck the audience, I think, as 
altogether too slight and amateurish. To me the lightness 
of her comedy, its obviousness, the way in which she drives 
straight for simple fundamental situation, are the sources of 
her charm as a playwright. Here the fun is the old fun of 
the unashamed coward, mixed with the extravagant farce 
of a fellow-prisoner dressing up as Queen Elizabeth, and 
getting himself and his uncle (the coward) out of prison. 
Lady Gregory’s comedy is the most unintellectual comedy to 
be seen on the modern stage outside the rather poor fun of 
our revues and musical theatres. Unfortunately this par- 
ticular play is not one which it was possible to transplant. 
The atmosphere in which it could flourish is one in which the 
imagination only requires an infinitesimal dose of probability 
to set it working. Some years ago she published a delightful 
little work, The K iltartan History, in which she collected stories 
and legends which serve an ignorant and sociable people, 
enormously given to conversation, in place of history. Her 
comedy, though not “ historical” in any sense of the term 
except that the fantastical events of her comedy are 
supposed to occur during Essex’s Irish expedition, requires 
an audience who are so little interested in fact and probability 
that they still turn history into myth and myth into history 
with the ease of those who lived in old France when “* Charle- 
magne’s height grew to eight fect and his years were counted 
by centuries.” We are not fancy-free enough to do without 
a grain of probability in comedy. The sort of audience who 
would have appreciated The Canavans are those who talk 
about the past in the way in which the peasants of Kiltartan 
talk : 

Queen Elizabeth was awful. Beyond everything she was. When 
she came to the turn she dyed her hair red, and whatever man she had 
to do with she sent him to the block in the morning, that he would be 
able to tell nothing. She had an awful temper. She would throw a 
knife from the table at the waiting ladies, and if anything vexed her 
she would maybe work upon the floor. A thousand dresses she left 
after her. Very superstitious she was. Sure, after her death they 
found a card, the ace of hearts, nailed to her chair under the seat. She 
thought she would never die while she had it there. .. . / After her 
death they waked her for six days in Whitehall, and there were six 
ladies sitting beside the body every night. Three coffins were about it, 
the one nearest the body of lead, and then a wooden one, and then a 
leaden one on the outside. And every night there came from them a 
great bellow. And the last night there came a bellow that broke the 
three coflins open, and tore the velvet, and there came out a stench 
that killed the most of the ladies and a million of the people of London 
with the plague. Queen Victoria was more honourable than that. It 
would be hard to beat Queen Elizabeth. 


In Lady Gregory’s play Queen Elizabeth herself does not 


appear—only her dress. But things happen in it in the 


sort of way they happen in the tales she has taken down 
from beggars, by firesides, and in workhouse wards in the 
Barony of Kiltartan. 
enjoy it. 


Most of us are too sophisticated to 
DesMoND MacCarrtuy. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


ULTIPLICATION by division is, I believe, a 
M method of increase common amongst the lower 
forms of life. It is also to be observed in London 
art-circles. Things were comparatively simple when we 
had nothing but the New English Art Club and its two 
younger relatives, the Camden Town Group of Mr. Sickert 
and the Post-Impressionist Group of Mr. Fry. But then 
Mr. Fry’s group split into the Fry-Grant and the Lewis- 
Nevinson-Wadsworth sections, the latter being temporarily 
known to most people as Cubists. These, after making an 
alliance with the Camden Townites to form the London 
Group (which Mr. Sickert left soon after he had joined it), 
established the Rebel Art Centre, and within a few weeks 
they had once more split, Mr. Nevinson coming out as 
English Futurism, and the others announcing themselves as 
Vorticists. 
* * * 

The Vorticists have now emitted the first number of their 
quarterly Blast, the “‘ Review of the Great English Vortex.” 
The cover, a broad and beautiful expanse of magenta with 
a bold slab of sans-serif letters across it, is promising. But the 
inside is very dismal, and the curse aimed at ‘“‘ those who will 
hang over this manifesto with silly canines exposed” was 
quite superfluous. The early pages—which were written, 
one imagines, by Mr. Wyndham Lewis—are amusing, 
with their lists of persons and institutions which are to be 
respectively blessed and blasted. The juxtapositions are 
pleasing; the endless errors in spelling are equally so; 
the inclusion of Mr. Henry Newbolt in the catalogue of the 
blest is puzzling ; and the loud benediction of the Hairdresser 
has, in view of the coiffures of many of the Vorticists them- 
selves, the charm of audacious paradox. But Mr. Lewis’s 
spasmodic sallies are the only things which relieve the tedium 
of this enormous volume. 


* * * 


What one is most at a loss to discover is the reason why 
these people should imagine themselves to have anything 
new or distinctive about them. Almost all the pictures 
reproduced are (like the typesetting of the first pages) 
Futurist in origin, and nothing else. And as for the pro- 
ductions of the literary Vortices, they are not even so fresh 
as that. One really does expose one’s canines when, after all 
the bombastic splutterings of the manifestos, one comes 
across the first instalment of a serial by Mr. Ford Madox 
Hueffer (whose name is misspelt on the page which faces 
the very inadequate list of Errata !) beginning : 

We had known the Ashburnhams for nine seasons. . . . My wife and 
I knew Captain and Mrs. Ashburnham as well as it was possible to 
know anybody, and yet,in another sense we knew nothing at all about 
them. 

—and continuing in much the same style. If this is Vorticism, 
we have known it all our lives. The same thing may be 
said of the story, Indissoluble Matrimony, by Rebecca West. 
Miss West being exceedingly clever, it is ably written. But 
we have heard it of old and our fathers have told it unto 
us; with its vivid colours, obsessions, intolerable tensions, 
and profuse fleshiness, we have seen it long ago in the 
literature of the ‘nineties. With the exception of Mr. Lewis, 
who contributes a long play, the only Vorticist littérateur 
who really tries to live up to his name is Mr. Ezra Pound ; 
and le bon Ezra nearly bursts himself in the attempt. But 
in spite of the abruptness of his phraseology and the un- 
meaning inequalities in his rhythms, he does not succeed 
in convincing one that he has discovered anything. Even 
in his new state of grace he commits such passéist titles as 








L’ Art and Meditatio, and the cloven hoof of Whitman more 
than once sticks out of his Vortex. Where he is compre- 
hensible he is usually silly, as in Women before a Shop : 

The gew-gaws of false amber and false turquoise attract them. 

** Like to like nature.” These agglutinous yellows. 


Where he is incomprehensible he would not, I suspect, be 
found much less silly if one had the key to his cipher, 
Take this chaste jeu d’esprit : 


HIS VISION OF A CERTAIN LADY 
POST MORTEM. 
A brown, fat babe sitting in the lotus, 
And you were glad and laughing, 
With a laughter not of this world, 
It is good to splash in the water 
And laughter is the end of all things. 


What in heaven’s name has this to do with the whirling 
vortex of contemporary life? All it really is is a fecble 
attempt at being clever. Mr. Pound used to be quite 
interesting when he was a remote passéist and wrote about 
the Provengal troubadours ; but as a revolutionary I would 
rather have Signor Marinetti, who is at any rate a genuine 
hustler, whereas Mr. Pound assuming violence and ruthless- 
ness is as unimpressive in his movements as a man who is 
trying to use someone else’s coat as a pair of trousers, 
* * * 


E vortice nunquam aliquid novi. Blast is a flat affair, 
We haven’t a movement here, not even a mistaken one; 
all we have is a heterogeneous mob suffering from juvenile 
decay tottering along (accompanied by the absent-minded 
Mr. Hueffer in a tail-coat) in reach-me-down fancy-dress 
uniforms (some of them extremely old-fashioned), trying to 
discover as they go what their common destination is to be. 
Solvitur ambulando is the motto. In a sense it will be 
justified. For they will be arrested as artistic drunks and 
disorderlies and (for they mean no harm) let off with a 


caution. 
x * * 


No living author can have had so many books written 
about him as Mr. Shaw, but they still go on accumulating. 
I will say that his biographers do not copy each other much ; 
everybody who writes about Mr. Shaw takes an individual 
view, and is convinced that he and he alone holds the true 
secret of the portent, and there is something charmingly 
positive about the latest of the series, Mr. Joseph McCabe. 
His book, with which I hope to deal next week, is the second 
volume in Routledge’s Studies of Living Writers, the first one 
being Mr. Curle’s Joseph Conrad. Other volumes in pre- 
paration are H. G. Wells, by R. W. Talbot Cox, Arnold 
Bennett, by Professor J. R. Skemp, and Anatole France, by 
Geoffrey Cookson. The publishers show considerable sense 
in including Messrs. Wells and Bennett in the first batch. 
Interest in their writings is exceedingly widespread, both in 
England and America, and there must be a very large public 
which wants to be told exactly what it ought to think and 
say about them. No competent attempt, as far as I know, 
has been made to survey the work of either of them in the 
mass, and it will be interesting and amusing to see what 
Mr. Talbot Cox and Professor Skemp (both of whose names 
are, I confess, unfamiliar to me) will make of the job. 


* * * 
I see announced in an American journal a work with 


one of the least diffident titles on record. It is by a Dr. 
Paul! Carus, and it is called 


“Gop—AN EnQuIRY AND A SOLUTION.” 
SoLomon EAGLE. 
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WwW select one from “ father’s swear-words.” “ Us’ll call him 

; . NE NOVELS just plain ‘ Bloody,’ and chance it.” Their faith goes through 

The Judge’s Chair. By Epen Puitirorts. John Murray. many vicissitudes, all most subtly and sympathctically 
6s. drawn. It breaks down utterly over the death of their 


Beasts and Super-Beasts. By H. H. Munro (“Saki”). 
John Lane. 6s. 


Vandover and the Brute. By Frank Norris. 
6s. 

The publisher’s notice on the paper which protects the 
cover of Mr. Eden Phillpotts’ new book tells us that “ for 
the most part these tales, told by an old Moorman from 
‘The Judge’s Chair,’ are laughter-moving and merry and 
saturated with the quaint philosophy and original point of 
view of the Moor folk.”” Well, I wonder. Humorous 
most of these stories are—but merry? Laughter-moving 
one of them certainly is—but of that in a moment: the 
laughter there is partly ironic, drawn partly from thoughts 
“too deep for tears.”” The bone which, in all humility, I 
should like to suggest picking with Mr. Phillpotts (and with 
many another I could name) is on this matter of Moor folk 
and rustics generally. Do they really talk as even skilful 
and powerful and conscientious novelists make them talk ? 
Does their quaint philosophy really “saturate ’’ their con- 
versation as it is often made to do? On page 23 of this 
book I find an old peasant woman saying: “ Let the man 
do the man’s part and the woman the woman’s, each in their 
own proper dignity of spirit and freedom.” On page 42 a 
peasant man says: “ No rudeness, mind you, but just the 
naked truth bitten home by the righteous indignation of a 
wronged mother.” On page 62 another of these rustic 
characters says: “‘ Yes, she’s always engaged in the mean 
task of thanking people for nothing.” I have never heard 
a rustic talk thus: I have never heard anyone talk thus. I 
am not engaged in the mean task of fault-finding: I do 
honestly want to understand. I confess that when I came 
to this third instance I almost “ read no more that day.” 
Dr. Johnson remarked that Cowley’s love-poetry might have 
been written “ by a philosophical rhymer who had only 
heard of another sex.” Iam at moments tempted to wonder 
whether some of Mr. Phillpotts’ dialogue is not interpolated 
by a philosophical proser who has only heard of another 
class. Yet we all know that Mr. Phillpotts’ acquaintance 
with the people he writes of is first-hand, sympathetic, 
profound. I have heard of artistic conventions. I know 
that no messenger ever spoke as the messengers in Greek 
tragedy speak. But that is a poetic convention: can it 
really cover these conversations ? 

If I had stopped at page 62, I should have missed what the 
people in the book would call “a hugeous lump” of good 
things: one or two mournful and powerful stories, such as 
The Two Farmers, a good few mildly amusing ones, such as 
Mother Trant, and—the really outstanding achievement— 
astory about children, called The Apostates. Milly and 
Bobby perceive an old stone image, a giant’s head on a tor 
—“smaller than the Sphinx and of an antiquity more 
profound.” Bobby understands what it is. 

“Tis an idol,” he said, “and the old people in the Bible said their 
prayers to the likes of him and got into proper trouble for it. But 
that’s only because their idols was bad ‘uns. Perhaps this is a 

un.” 

“ He don’t look good,” said Milly. 

Frightened, they decide to pray to Gentle Jesus ; but forbear 
for fear the idol might be “ terrible niffed ” at their praying 
to anybody but himself. Finally they pray to the idol, 
asking that the baby which is just occurring in their family 
may be a boy. The request is granted. The old problem of 
the Unknown God has been raised. For the children decide 
they cannot pray to anyone without a name: they must 
give a name, and it must be a “dreadful” one. They 


Heinemann. 





baby brother, for whose life they have prayed, and Bobby’s 
apostasy breaks forth in open reviling: ‘“ Beast—beast— 
hookem-snivey beast.’”-—*‘ Gert cruel mump-head.” At 
last, 

much heartened, they turned their backs on “ Bloody” "and 
left him discomfited and deposed for ever. Yet such was his sublime 
restraint that one had judged the god must have weathered experiences 
at least as dreadful in times of eld. 

The last and crowning affront came from Milly. The boy had 
bruised, the girl stung. 

“ We be going back to Gentle Jesus now ! ” she screamed. 

In one of Mr. Munro’s books there was a character who 
was described, if I remember right, as looking as if his 
clothes had been made in Southwark rather than in anger. 
A writer who has once made such a score as that might be 
excused if he refused to play any more, for fear of spoiling 
his average ; but Mr. Munro goes epigrammatically on his 
way, and each of his books astonishes afresh by the 
exuberance of its wit. He is not at his best throughout 
Beasts and Super-Beasts : it is not conceivable that anyone 
could be at “ Saki’s ” best throughout a whole volume. But 
even his worst provides a very pleasant way of spending 
time, and at his mid-level of achievement (which is where he 
generally is) he is exceedingly amusing. It is easy nowadays 
to make epigrams: verbal wit is the commonplace of 
conversation. There is something more than verbal wit in 
the sentences by means of which Mr. Munro hits off with 
consummate and continuous ease the scenes, the people, the 
incidents he describes: there is point of view, manner, 
thought. Mr. Munro, of course, is not merely a humorist. 
No humorist is. He can, as everyone who remembers The 
Unbearable Bassington will admit, “* ope the sacred source of 
sympathetic tears.” In the present book he doesn’t do so 
to any great extent, though he intermingles with the lighter 
fare one gloomy tale and several which are bitter rather than 
jocose—which exchange the general subacid flavour for a 
superacidity of their own. Of the whole collection, The 
Byzantine Omelette is the funniest. This is how it begins : 

Sophie Chattel-Monkheim was a Socialist by conviction and a 
Chattel-Monkheim by marriage. The particular member of that 
wealthy family whom she had married was rich, even as his relatives 
counted riches. Sophie had very advanced and decided views as to 
the distribution of money: it was a pleasing and fortunate circum- 
stance that she also had the money. When she inveighed eloquently 
against the evils of capitalism at drawing-room meetings and Fabian 
conferences she was conscious of a comfortable feeling that the system, 
with all its inequalities and iniquities, would probably last her time. 
It is one of the consolations of middle-aged reformers that the good 
they inculcate must live after them if it is to live at all. 


The household servants “ down tools ” in the middle of their 
mistress’s toilet because she has employed Gaspare, an 
“omelette specialist ” (also a “ strike-breaker ”) to cook for 
the dinner she is to give to the Duke of Syria. One of the 
guests comes in to complain: and the ensuing conversation 
is highly Sakistic : 

* I know it’s difficult to manage without a maid ; can’t your husband 
be any help to you ? ” asked Sophie despairingly. 

*‘Henry ? He’s in a worse case than any of us. His man is the 
only person who really understands that ridiculous new-fangled 
Turkish bath that he insists on taking with him everywhere.” 

“* Surely he could do without a Turkish bath for one evening,” said 
Sophie; “I can’t appear without hair, but a Turkish bath is a 
luxury.” 

“* My good woman,” said Catherine, speaking with fearful intensity, 
“Henry was in the bath when the strike started. In it, do you 
understand ? He’s there now.” 

“ Can’t he get out ?” 

** He doesn’t know how to. Every time he pulls the lever marked 
‘ release ’ he only releases hot steam. There are two kinds of steam in 
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the bath, ‘ bearable ’ and ‘ scarcely bearable’; he has released them 
both. By this time I'm probably a widow.” 

“I simply can’t send away Gaspare,” wailed Sophie ; 
never be able to secure another omelette specialist.” 

* Any difficulty that I may experience in securing another husband 
is, of course, a trifle beneath anyone’s consideration,” said Catherine 
bitterly. 


“T should 


The moral, I take it, is: “‘He strikes twice who strikes 
quickly.” We live in a black world, full of beasts and super- 
beasts, boojums and snarks: but there is always “ Saki.” 

V andover and the Brute is a very early work of the late Mr. 
Frank Norris, now published for the first time. It has all 
the crude power and harsh relentlessness of youth, and is 
indeed in every way a most remarkable and impressive work. 
Vandover contains, and finally becomes, the Brute—the 
beast which is really his own baser nature, and whose 
triumph is ultimately so complete that the man, in the 
hallucinations of his mental decay, cannot distinguish even 
his physical self from that of an animal. Beginning with 
the more ordinary dissipations of licentious youth, Van- 
dover seduces a girl, who consequently commits suicide. 
Confessing to his father, he finds some relief and even 
renewed promise of virtue and happiness ; but his nervous 
system suffers terribly in a wreck, his father dics suddenly, 
his betrothed (or semi-betrothed) repudiates him, he loses the 
power of guarding his business interests, he cannot recapture 
his earlier gift as an artist, he sinks from one vice to another, 
through stupors and torments almost indescribable yet 
meticulously described. 

Mr. Charles G. Norris, who writes the foreword to the 
book, justly points out its debt to the influence of Zola. 
Powerful and convincing as the whole is—a sort of ghastly 
tract on the physical retribution exacted for moral lapses 
—it is throughout pathological rather than tragic. The 
whole ends in a scene of utter humiliation and loss, treated 
in a spirit of restraint and with a keen sense of ironic contrast. 
A terrible essay in what is called realism. 

GeraLp GOULD. 





A FAILURE 
By Yves 


COLLECTIVISM AS 
Where and Why Public Ownership has Failed. 
Guyot. Macmillan. 6s. 6d. 


In Geneva there is published in French, under the brilliant 
editorship of M. Edgard Milhaud, Professor of Political 
Economy at that University, a bi-monthly review, entitled 
Les Annales de la Régie Directe, which is devoted to the 
study of practical collectivism. The influence of this 
publication on French politicians has aroused the wrath of 
M. Guyot, who considers that the State or city does badly 
whatever it touches; and he ought to know, he having 
been Minister of Public Works in France from 1889-1892. 
The book, an English—we should say American—transla- 
tion of which is now before us, is one of those works which 
are, alas ! becoming too frequent, consisting as they do of a 
number of press cuttings sometimes with and sometimes 
without a commentary on the part of the so-called author. 
M. Guyot, however, does start off with a few remarks of his 
own, by informing us that “ down to the present time there 
have been only three mainsprings of human action—com- 
pulsion, bribery, and instinct for personal gain.” He does 
not tell us, however, to which of these motives is due the 
present book. In the various scrappy examples of State 
and municipal activities brought forward in this book only 
those points which are unfavourable are given, and the 
following is a specimen of M. Guyot’s method of argument : 


Is the management of a national or municipal undertaking more 
economical than the management of a private enterprise? ‘ Yes,” 
answers the Socialist, ** because no dividend need be paid on capital.” 

But there are interest and amortisation to provide for on capital. 








Consequently the margin of economy is only the difference between 

interest and amortisation, which public undertakings must provide 
a ° . ° ° ’ 

and dividends which the capital of private enterprises must have. 


Observe the calm way in which, in the case of the public 
undertaking, amortisation (or repayment of capital) js 
referred to as being a necessary charge upon the under. 
taking, without the supreme importance of that factor 
being brought out. In the one case the State or municipality 
pays interest and redemption for a certain number of years 
until the debt is extinguished, when this annual charge dis. 
appears altogether. Glasgow, with its trams, is already 
almost in this enviable position and from next year will have 
about a quarter of a million hitherto paid out as interest 
and amortisation set free annually. In the case of the private 
enterprise it is only the small matter of dividends which 
have to be provided for ever and ever! In other words, 
you are calmly invited to compare the rent paid by a tenant 
of a house with the monthly or quarterly sum paid by 
another occupier who is purchasing his house by instalments, 

As an awful example of how public ownership has failed 
compared with private enterprise, M. Guyot deals with tram- 
ways in Great Britain. We were under the impression 
that if there were one successful tramway system in this 
world, it was that belonging to the Glasgow Corporation. 
But no! According to M. Guyot : 

In articles in The Times for 1902 the town was accused of having 
devoted to real estate transactions profits which should have been 
applied to paying off the debt on the tramways. 

In 1902-1903 Mr. Hugo Meyer, an American, formerly a professor 
in the University of Chicago, made a comparison between the tram- 
ways situation in Glasgow and that of the street railways in Boston, 
the latter owned by a private company. The street railways in Boston 
were paying the city a sum of $432,500, or 13°1 per cent. of the gross 
receipts, equal to 44 cents per inhabitant. The Boston elevated rail- 
way, serving a smaller population than that of Glasgow, pays to the 
city in cash and in services $1,550,000, or nearly 13 per cent. of its 
annual income, which is at the rate of $1.67 per inhabitant. In 1904 
Boston had one mile of street railway for every 2,300 inhabitants, 
while Glasgow could boast of only one mile for 6,700 inhabitants. 


A book composed of press cuttings is bad enough, but 
when these are ten or twelve years old (and this is the case 
with very many of them) what is one to say? We have 
looked up an American book of reference dealing with the 
Boston street railway system, and find that a considerable 
portion of it was constructed by the city, and that the 
company working it under a concession has to pay the city 
a fixed percentage of the takings ; but M. Guyot says nothing 
that would lead his readers to infer that the Boston subway 
system worked by the company he admires so was the 
property of the city. As a further proof of the failure of 
municipally owned tramways in the United Kingdom, 
M. Guyot points out that in March, 1904 (this is not a mis- 
print, reader, for 1914), there were in the United Kingdom 
only 3,200 miles of electric railways (he means tramways) 
within the limits of cities, whereas in June, 1902, there were 
14,000 miles of these lines in the United States. 

The inhabitants of British cities thus have at their disposal less than 
one-quarter of the facilities afforded to the citizens of the United 
States by this method of transportation. 


Poor Mr. Joseph Chamberlain gets it hot. It appears 
that a Birmingham municipal gas plant was his grand 
municipal idea. He had his way. Well, in 1905 (!) Bir- 
mingham was charging 2s. 6d. per 1,000 cubic fect of gas 
when a private company at Sheffield was charging 1s. 5d. 
If M. Guyot will deign to consider statistics of a later date 
than 1905, he will discover that the cheapest coal gas in the 
world is that supplied by the Widnes municipal gas-works at 
Is. per 1,000 cubic feet. Then, again, misguided Birming- 
ham in 1902-1903 lost £4,813 on its electricity works. Later 


. ° . . = ”) 
figures are not given. Both Birmingham and the year 1902 
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appear to exercise an unholy fascination for M. Guyot, who 
tells us how in that year the city decided to submit a Bill to 
Parliament which would permit it to take over its tramway 
system. A poll was taken, and out of 102,712 registered 
electors only 15,742 voted. The result of the poll is not stated, 
but the Daily News will be interested to learn that—and M. 
Guyot gives it in inverted commas—it stated that “ high 
officials of the town led gangs of municipal workmen to the 
polls.” Appalled at the folly and stupidity of municipal 
England in 1902, we turn to France. M. Guyot having been 
Minister of Public Works, we thought that when he came to 
deal with what happened in his own department we should be 
favoured with some awful revelations. But what do we 
get ? Nothing more than that the roof of the Louvre was 
leaky, and that the seventeen lightning rods attached to 
that building were not in working condition. M. Guyot 
had them put in order, “ but from the point of view of 
popularity I had made, as I had foreseen, a wretched move.” 
In what respect is not stated. Let us hasten to assure the 
reader that this is no travesty of the author’s remarks. This 
is all he gives as an example of the failure of public ownership 
as far as the French Public Works Department is concerned. 
What he would have said of the collapse of Charing Cross 
Station roof had that terminus belonged to a State railway 
system must be left to the imagination. 

One cannot help feeling sorry for M. Guyot, for, after 
proving how wrong it is for the State and municipality to 
interfere with the laws of competition in the provision of 
housing, he has to state that the city of Paris is spending 
eight million pounds for this purpose ; but he gets his own 
back by savagely stating that “the laws concerning in- 
sanitary buildings are a new violation of the right of 
property.” Again: “Those cities which buy real estate 
increase the price of that which remains, consequently 
they are helping to achieve such an end.” When private 
speculators buy land, nothing happens, we presume. But 
we have given sufficient examples. M. Guyot is sometimes 
too much even for his translator, for on page 254 appears 
the following : 

Translator’s Note-——I have been unable to verify these figures, 
which appear to be incorrect. 
To end up with a note of commendation, M. Guyot’s book, 
while, like the famous performance of Hamlet, funny in 
parts, is not in the least vulgar. 


MRS. MEYNELL’S ESSAYS 
Collected Essays. By Auice Meynett. Burns & Oates. 
5s. net. 

Carefulness in writing has become rather a bugbear with 
most of us in recent years, owing to a plethora of writers 
who take immense pains about the euphony of their words 
and the rise and fall of their phrases, but who have nothing 
tosay. But Mrs. Meynell is as careful of her thought as she 
is of her language. As weighed and balanced English her 
prose is exquisite. If there is never a slipshod sentence, there 
is seldom a precious one ; if there is never a loose word, there 
is scarcely ever an affected one. She takes no pot-shots. She 
writes only when her conception is clear, and then she is not 
satisfied until that conception is expressed in words of com- 
plete exactitude. A herd of lynxes would have to scrutinise 
her work very closely to find any clichés; and the otiose 
repetitive sentence is as rare as they. She lays large pro- 
vinces of art and literature under contribution for her refer- 
ences ; yet those allusions are always apt, always suggested 
by ideas and not by mere words, and she never wanders 
without knowing whither and why. Formally, her best essays 
—¢ssays such as Composure, The Spirit of Place, and The 
Rhythm of Life—are perfect models of their kind. And 






le style c’est la femme. If so abysmal a play upon words may 
be excused, this is a volume of Collected essays in more 
than one sense of the word. Mrs. Meynell is always delibe- 
rate, always restrained; she knows exactly where she is. 
Anything but cold-blooded, she is consistently cool-headed. 
Neither her humour, nor her loves, nor her dislikes can often 
run away with her. Her tenderness does not become 
sentimentality, nor her melancholy a minor wistfulness. 
Melancholy, of a dignified kind, is certainly one of the 
dominant characteristics of her writings; it could scarcely 
fail to be absent when so much self-control is united to so 
much sensitiveness. The wild things of Nature, the old 
handiworks of man, that she most loves are few and forlorn 
in the bustling new civilisation of the century. Once, when 
writing of America and the Colonies, she hits out at the 
objects of her detestation : 

Nothing can look duller than the future of this second-hand multi- 
plying world. Men need not be common because they are many ; 
but the infection of commonness once begun in the many, what dullness 
in the future! To the eye that has reluctantly discovered this truth— 
that the vulgarized are not uncivilized, and that there is no growth 
for them—it does not look like a future at all. More ballad-concerts, 
more quaint English, more robustious barytone songs, more piecemeal 
pictures, more colonial poetry, more young nations with withered 
traditions. Yet it is before this prospect that the colonial overseas 
lifts up his voice in a boast or a promise common enough among the 
incapable young, but pardonable only in senility. He promises the 
world a literature, an art, that shall be new because his forest is untracked 
and his town just built. But what the newness is to be he cannot 
tell. Certain words were dreadful once in the mouth of desperate 
old age. Dreadful and pitiable as the threat of an impotent king, 
what shall we name them when they are the promise of an impotent 
people? “ I will do such things: what they are yet I know not.” 


Here speaks the outraged unphilosophic soul in revolt 
against a world going the wrong way. It is possible to in- 
dulge in that sort of denunciation and yet to remain 
exubcrantly cheerful. Mr. Belloc and Mr. Chesterton, for 
example, with the tottering ruins of a decayed civilisation 
raining about their heads, can in “ robustious barytones ” 
ery a cheery “ Land Ho!” to the approaching Servile State. 
But Mrs. Meynell’s heart seldom gets out of hand. She is 
economic even in her anathemas. For behind the slow, sad 
march of her prose there is a philosophy, something of the 
atmosphere of which remains even when she is writing of 
small things, which she most loves, which freezes denuncia- 
tion before it is uttered. All things recur; all things are 
subject to the law of periodicity : 

It is in the after-part of each life that the law is learnt so definitely 
as to do away with the hope or fear of continuance. That young sorrow 
comes so near to despair is a result of this young ignorance. So is 
the early hope of great achievement. Life seems so long, and its 
capacity so great, to one who knows nothing of all the intervals it needs 
must hold—intervals between aspirations, between actions, pauses as 
inevitable as the pauses of sleep. And life looks impossible to the 
young unfortunate, unaware of the inevitable and unfailing refreshment. 
It would be for their peace to learn that there is a tide in the affairs of 
men, in a sense more subtle—if it is not too audacious to add a meaning 
to Shakespeare—than the phrase was meant to contain. Their joy 
is flying away from them on its way home ; their life will wax and wane ; 
and if they would be wise, they must wake and rest in its phases, 
knowing that they are ruled by the law that commands all things— 
a sun’s revolutions and the rhythmic pangs of maternity. 





The souls of certain saints, says Mrs. Meynell, have been 
in most complete subjection to the law of periodicity. 
“ Ecstasy and desolation visited them by seasons.” If they 
had realised this, their desolation would, it is true, have been 
tempered; but their ecstasy still more so. Even as she 
gazes affectionately on literature and cities, green rushes and 
the vagrant rain, even as she listens to the tumult of trade 
and the soft pealings of bells in remote villages of the 
Apennines, Mrs. Meynell stands outside them and outside 
herself, conscious of a universe where “ the flux is equal to 
the reflux,” where nothing exists but the transient, but 
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where nothing dies that will not come again. Heart is at 
war with brain; and the pain incidental to the struggle 
cannot be completely concealed. 

Still, even if the wheel does go round and round, it is some 
consolation to have Mrs. Meynell sitting on the hub and 
observing the process. And we do not wish to give the 
impression that she is depressing or that Ecclesiastes was the 
work she composed when the last flux brought her to the 
earth. Her mental temper prevents her from “ Ictting her. 
self go”’—that is all. Many of her essays, scholarly and 
acute examinations of language and letters, are all the 
better for this; and there is far too much aspiration, far too 
much common sense, and far too much hard thinking about 
all of them for her effect to be anything but strengthening, 
Masculine in her judgment, precise in her analysis, delicate 
in her apprehension of rhythms and words, she is an essayist 
whose work increases its hold with every new reading. On 
almost every page there comes a sentence which makes one 
put down the book and think. There is no modern essayist 
gifted with so constant an energy of mind, and the 
publication of this volume of selections will, we hope, bring 
her a greatly increased public amongst those who are capable 
of appreciating that quality. 


TRUTH OR HERESY 


The Progress of Eugenics. By C. W. Sa.eesy, MD. 
Cassell. 5s. net. 


It is, we suppose, inevitable that those branches of science 
which have the most direct bearing upon the conduct of life 
should be the subject of keen party controversy ; but it seems 
a pity. In this volume we have Dr. Saleeby, one of the sanest 
and most competent exponents of one of the most important 
branches of human knowledge, expending upon a heresy hunt 
what seems to the lay reader an altogether unnecessary 
amount of paper, ink, and nervous tissue. The Biometri- 
cians, the followers of Nietzsche, the “ better dead ” school 
(which extols a high infantile mortality because of its selec- 
tive value), the advocates of the “ human stud farm,” the 
Whethamites (who look for salvation to an increased birth- 
rate among the “ upper classes”), the anti-educationists— 
all these types of eugenists come in for severe criticism, 
mingled with something that goes beyond the limits of ordi- 
nary scientific censure. We do not suggest that Dr. Saleeby 
is not right in most of his all-round onslaught. The greatest 
enemies of eugenics are certainly the eugenists, and there 
needs must be great slaughter amongst them if the science— 
for it does contain the possibility of ranking one day as a 
science—is ever to come into its own. But the guilty do not 
all belong to one school, as the reader of Dr. Saleeby’s book 
might infer. When the Biometricians solemnly inform us 
that the regulation of child labour is anti-eugenic, it is cer- 
tainly important for the public to be told that this conclusion 
is not based on a scientific interpretation of ascertained facts. 
But when Dr. Davenport, the most prominent of American 
Mendelians, announces that mental deficiency is a simple 
Mendelian recessive, and that consequently “ weakness should 
marry strength and strength weakness,” it is at least equally 
important that we should have a school of investigators who 
make it their business to pillory such absurdities.* The fact 
is that the controversy has become so acute that nearly 
everyone who knows anything of the subject is enlisted as a 
definite partisan ; whilst neither side will allow any virtue 
to the other. The Biometricians affect to ignore the vast 





* As Mr. David Heron, of the Biometrical Laboratory, ably 
pilloried this one in a recently published monograph on Mendelism 
and the Problem of Mental Defect. 1. A criticism of recent American 
work. Dulau & Co. 2s. net. 
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tentialities of the Mendelian hypothesis, whilst most 
Mendelians seem to deny that the statistical method has any 
utility whatsoever. The public may leave the scientists to 
fight jit out between them, confident that truth will emerge ; 
but in the meantime it is unfortunate that we are rarely 
offered within the compass of a single volume anything that 
can be called an impartial survey of the problems of heredity 
and eugenics. As regards the present volume, even those 
who are able to accept Dr. Saleeby’s views in their entirety 
can hardly fail to wish that he had hounded out the 
heretics once and for all at an early stage instead of returning 
to the somewhat tiresome attack in every chapter. 

Apart from this defect, which Dr. Saleeby has forced us to 
dwell upon, the book is an admirable piece of exposition. Its 
outstanding feature is that the author succeeds in bringing 
out the full significance of Mendelian analysis and the funda- 
mental importance of Johansen’s work. There are many 
who still think that Mendelism is merely a curiosity of certain 
hybrids, that to all ordinary cases it does not apply, and that 
in any case the whole theory can be exploded because, in 
man, half-castes are intermediate in character. They could 
not continue to cherish such a delusion after reading this 
book. 

Dr. Saleeby shows clearly that the whole point of Mendel- 
ism lies in the phenomenon of segregation, and that in the 
analysis of the individual of whatever species is to be found 
the main key to the problems of heredity. But he lays great 
emphasis, too, on what he calls “secondary or nurtural 
eugenics,” by which he means the proper care of infancy and 
adolescence. This, of course, means facing the whole social 
problem and all that that involves. He is equally emphatic 
with regard to the stamping out of racial poisons, more 
particularly syphilis and alcoholism. To the student of pure 
genetics who deals with mice or butterflies or primulas, all 
this may seem quite irrelevant ; for in his view genctics has 
to do only with “ germ-plasm ”—mere cultural conditions are 
beneath his notice. But as Professor Bain has pointed out, 
what is inherited is not an absolute, visible, outward charac- 
ter, but “ only a certain kind of capacity for reacting to the 
external conditions.” Clearly, therefore, when we come to 
the applied science of human eugenics, the first thing to do 
is to see that the “ external conditions ” are comparable, or, 
in other words, that in the eugenic race we all start fair. 
This view, obvious as it appears to be, is a great heresy with 
a strong school of eugenists, especially with those who know 
little of the conditions of working-class life, and in expound- 
ing it so clearly and so unanswerably Dr. Saleeby has done 
a really valuable piece of work. 

A great many readers, we imagine, will be very grateful for 
the countenance which Dr. Saleeby gives to their secretly 
cherished belief in the transmission of acquired characters. 
The theory—we might almost say the dogma—that the 
parent cannot by any use, misuse, or development of his 
powers of body or mind affect in the slightest degree the 
inherited equipment of his offspring is certainly the most 
profoundly unpopular doctrine that scientist ever enun- 
ciated ; and in spite of the great weight of scientific authority 
that it has had behind it, it has never really been accepted by 
the lay public. We should all rejoice to see it disproved and 
abandoned. Nevertheless we cannot help thinking that Dr. 
Saleeby accepts all too readily the very recent results of 
Stockyard as establishing the counter hypothesis. Let him 
consider how long the classic Brown-Sequard experiments 
held the field before they were discredited, and what hosts 
of other similar cases have had to be given up. For a recent 
example we have only to turn to Mr. Bateson’s crushing 
criticism of the striking experiments of Kammerer and Tower. 
Who can say that Stockyard’s “ proofs ” are not destined to 


a ~ fate? But all the same we hope Dr. Saleeby is 
nght. 
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SHORTER NOTICES 


The Press and Poetry of Modern Persia. By Epwarp G. Browne. 
Cambridge University Press. 12s. 


This volume reminds us again of Professor Browne’s tireless zeal for 
the Persian cause. The way in which from England he keeps in touch 
with every detail in the manifestation of nationalist spirit is really 
marvellous. Here he is trying to interest the British public in the 
journalism and topical poetry of modern Persia. He would evidently 
wish to arouse sympathy for the cause by showing that the Press in 
Persia—the free Press which sprang into being with the Constitution— 
stood for a high moral and a high literary ideal. He has acquired and 
translated a treatise by Mirza Muhammad Ali Khan on Persian jour- 
nalism, which includes an alphabetical list of the products of the Persian 
Press, adding explanatory footnotes derived from an inspection of his 
own large collection of nationalist newspapers. Part of the volume 
contains selections from the poetry of the Revolution, much of which 
Professor Browne has rendered into spirited English verse. Professor 
Browne is exceedingly anxious to refute the popular error that there 
is no modern Persian poetry worth reading. This error is part of the 
theory that such Asiatic peoples as the Persians are entirely degenerate 
and decadent. But the rise of the Persian nationalist movement coincided 
with the appearance (for the first time in Persian literature) of the verse 
which sustains the sense of nationhood by memories from the past and 
hopes for the future. Much of this verse is merely ephemeral oratory, 
the expression of an elevated “ public opinion *’ with topical allusions ; 
on the other hand, certain of the poems depend so much on their 
technical merit, euphony of phrase, and splendour of rhythm and 
rhyme that they cannot bear translation. There is nothing more 
interesting in this volume than the manifesto of one of the modern 
Persian poets, Mirza Aga Khan, which proclaims that a man’s poetical 
talent is wasted unless he directly devotes it to the reform of others. 
Mirza Aga Khan recommends this doctrine to his fellow-countrymen 
as that of European men of letters! ‘* Of the Persian poets the only 
one whom European men of letters praise is Firdawsi of Tus, the verses 
of whose Shah-Nama, although in some places they are not free from 
hyperbole, do nevertheless in some degree inspire in the hearts of 
Persians patriotism.” Metaphysics and mysticism produce “ brutish 
idleness * ; Sadi and Hafiz corrupt the morals of youth. 

The Highway to Happiness. By Ricuarp Le GALLIENNE. Werner 
Laurie. 6s. net. 


The get-up of this book is very irritating. The text is printed on 
pages which have already been decorated with landscape drawings in 
light green, and there are distracting little emerald isles amidst the 
printed matter. The Highway to Happiness is an allegory of the adven- 
tures of Youth in search of Happiness. Youth is a fool who, in the end, 
returns to Folly, a seductive queen who has long engaged his attentions. 
There are some pretty notions dispersed through the narrative, but 
there are also lines such as “ to gaze thus for one last moment of marvel 
in the face of the Wondrous Gone-By, and thus to miss the Endless- 
ness of the Weariness to Come. .. .””. On the whole, we shall give 
it the Go-By. 

The Land of Open Doors. By J. Burcon Bickersteru. Wells 
Gardner, Darton & Co., Ltd. 7s. 6d. net. 


Two years spent in Alberta as a lay worker on the staff of the Arch- 
bishop’s Mission at Edmonton have given the author a fine opportunity 
for studying the men who are opening up the new North-west of 
Canada. While we on this side of the Atlantic have been hearing vague 
rumours of new towns and a population stampeding westwards, changes 
have in fact been taking place, although they have not always exactly 
tallied with the optimistic versions of the land speculation companies. 
Alberta is in itself a “‘ melting pot,”’ her rail and lumber camps attract- 
ing immigrants of all nationalities. But it is also a “* crucible ”—onee 
more using Mr. Zangwill’s terminology—of religious denominations. 
The author was considerably disheartened by the prevalent laxity and 
interdenominationalism of the Anglicans under his care. Mr. Bicker- 
steth’s narrative is valuable because of its candour ; it is no ex parte 
statement, but an open and graphic record of things seen. 

Williams 


Prehistoric Times. By Lorp Avesury. Seventh Edition. 


& Norgate. 10s. 6d. net. 


The first edition of Pre-Historic Times (in those days prefix and 
adjective were not yet one) was published as far back as 1865, just 
about the time when J. S. Mill had given all orthodox England, with 
the exception of one Bishop, a severe shock by saying, quite literally, 
that he would be damned sooner than call any Deity good who was 
not what the word meant. Since then the book has been added to and 
revised to such an extent that the first edition and the last are extremely 
dissimilar. The original classification and the division of Prehistoric 
Archzology into four periods still hold good, but the activities ~ he 
thousand investigators have caused endless revision of detail. e 
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late Lord Avebury obtained his knowledge of prehistoric times rather 
from museums and collections than from personal investigation and 
burrowings in the earth, but he had just that amount of knowledge of 
the gravel-pits of the Somme Valley, etc., to prevent his book from 
erring either on the side of over-specialisation or on that of heedless 
generalisation. 


THE CITY 


HE undertone is much better, and although not very 
much speculation is in progress, the growth of a 
genuine investment demand is perceptible. This 
has not prevented various new issues from having been a 
failure. Only 4 per cent. of the City of Kieff Loan was 
taken by the public, and only about 87 per cent. of the 
South African Government Four per Cent. Debentures was 
subscribed for. These percentages, however, are often 
misleading, for everything depends upon the size of the 
loan. Had the Kieff Loan been one of £100,000 the amount 
actually taken by the public would have exceeded 80 per 
cent. At the time of writing, the St. Petersburg Loan 
result is not known, but that is sure to have been a failure 
also so far as the public is concerned. Large amounts of 
the Kieff Loan are being purchased day by day, and at its 
present discount of 1} (= 94} per cent.) it seems an attractive 
purchase, and will, I think, soon stand at a premium. The 
South African Debentures cannot be obtained below their 
issue price. Brazil securities are somewhat uncertain 
pending the issue of the new loan. It is doubtful if the 
public will take much of this new loan on its issue, but it will 
be in the hands of a strong syndicate which will be well able 
to nurse it until the public takes it. The tip is being passed 
round to buy Cuban Ports Common Stock, the present price 
of which is about £6 per $100 share. It is a gambling 
stock, but for once the tip seems sound, for it looks as 
though the company is coming out better in its dispute with 
the Government than appeared likely some time ago. 
There is nothing much calling for comment in connection 
with the other markets, but cheap money is having its 
effect, and every indication points to an early revival in 
prices. 
* * * 

President Wilson has aroused the ire of the financial 
interests by stating that the business depression in the 
United States was largely psychological, and to refute this 
theory lists of dividend decreases are published. One of 
these lists before me gives the increases and decreases in 
dividends paid since the end of 1912 on all railroad and 
industrial stocks quoted on the New York and Boston 
Stock Exchanges. Only four railroads had increased their 
dividends, including the Seaboard Air Line, which has 
frequently been mentioned in these Notes as one of the most 
promising of American railroads ; twenty have either passed 
or reduced their dividends. In the case of industrial con- 
cerns, increases and decreases are better matched, there 
being twelve of the former against eighteen of the latter. 
The net result, however, works out that while increased 
dividends amounted to $10,000,000, passed or reduced 
dividends aggregated $39,000,000. Bitter complaints are 
being expressed in the railway business world of the political 
influence of labour, and it is pointed out that even now 
wages are not being reduced, but that unemployment is 
increasing. The Supreme Court has rendered a decision 
Which is a long, long step towards single control of all the 
railroads by the Federal Government, and while the railway 
interest is not averse to being freed from the conflicting 
control of State Legislatures, it is not at all enamoured of 
the prospect of being still more under the power of the 
Inter-State Commission, and discouraged railway managers, 
such as the Presidents of the Atchison and the Minneapolis 
and St. Louis Railroads, have made pessimistic statements 
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STATESMAN, sixpence extra must be enclosed for postage 





TO LET, WANTED, ETC. 
LD COAST-GUARD COTTAGE on chalk down overlooking sea, 


S. Devon coast; one living, two bedrooms, scullery. Would be let to careful 
tenants at nominal rent during autumn and winter months.—Apply Fatx, 7, Sion 
Hill, Clifton, Bristol 


ARGE HOUSE TO LET in Surrey for 4 or 5 weeks from August Ist 

Ten acres garden, besides 5 tennis courts and a cricket field. Near Charterhouss. 
2% miles from Godalming Station ; 20 guineas a week, everything can be left.—Box 
No. 252, New Statesman Office, 10 Great Queen Street, London, W.C. 





r a“ ~ 
O LET for first two weeks of August LARGE SCHOOLHOUSE on Hind- 
head. Very suitable for Summer School. Accommoaation for 60. Swimming 
Bath, Tennis Courts, Fives Courts, Lurge Grounis. Write to Miss MorGan-Brown, 
Grayshott, Hants. (116) 





Te LET.—Beaumaris, Anglesey, FURNISHED HOUSE, 4 Bedrooms, 2 
Sitting-rooms, Bath-room (h. and c.). Facing sea, South aspect, two minutes 
from pier. Two maids left. Telephone.—Apply Kitrrson, Beawmaris (117) 


; URNISHED HOUSE TO LET for four weeks from August 4th, 3 
sitting, 7 bedrooms, 3 lavatories, bathroom, 2 servants left. Charming garden, 
good tennis court, golf Harpenden, Herts., 40 minutes from town, excellent 
train service. 5 guineas a week. Reply Box 253, New Staresman Office, 10 Great 
Queen Street, W.C. 


; URNISHED HOUSE (SEMI-I YETACHED) TO LET for August 

(or longer). 2 reception, 4-5 bedrooms, dressing room, bath (h. and c.), electric 

light, usual offices. Three minutes’ walx from golf links and sea bathing.—J. O. E., 
” Afallon,"’ Queen's Walk, Rhyl, N. Wales. 





ARAVAN and TENTS TO LET, before July 25, or after August 25, 30/0 
per week. Well furnished, can accommodate party of 5. Near New Forest.— 
Apply, Harpy, Harncroft, Salisbury. 


LADY requires another lady as PAYING GUEST. Comfortable home ; 
moderate terms On the borders of the prettiest part of Epping Forest.— 
A. H. B., 19, York Hill, Loughton, Essex 


\ ANTED.—summer, 1915, on yearly tenancy, COTTAGE, or SMALL 
COUNTRY HOUSE, UNFURNISHED, in bracing upland situation, 15 to 

30 miles from Piccadilly, 5 bedrooms, close to golf.links.—D., Harboro Grange, 

Ashton-on-Mersey, Cheshire. (112) 


OR SALE.—well-built 10-roomed detached HOUSE, in best part of 

Maidstone. Tennis lawn. Built for convenience, and for economy of up-keep 
labour. £450 down; balance in monthly instalments over 9 years.— 
J. Hawkes, 127, Old Tovil Road, Maidstone 


AY HALEY BRIDGE, CHESHIRE. Modern STONE-BUILT 

HOUSE (Highleigh) TO BE SOLD; south aspect; beautiful outlook ; 670 
feet above sea level ; 4 minutes from station ; conveniently planned ; 3 entertaining 
rooms, 5 bedrooms, bath, &c«.—Apply, The Cottage, Whaley Lane, Whaley Bridge 


IETWEEN HINDHEAD AND FRENSHAM. HILLS, 
WOODS, WATER, MOORS, FREEDOM Ideal Quarters for Writer 


demanding quiet, beautiful country, ‘remote but contiguous.’ No responsibility. 
Moderate inclusive expenses. Sleeping-huts in Garden.—Fullest particulars from 
Leo Frencu, Hazled-ne Bungalow, Stone Hill, Headley, Hants. Might arrange 


fortwo. WORKERS, OR THOSE DESIRING QUIET, ONLY 


ARTICLES FOR SALE. 


CHOOL TEXT-BOOKS  ¢o sell second-hand; in good condition. List 
sent .o intending purchaser.—Miss Crarks, Girls’ Grammar School, Farnham, 
Surrey 





Fok SALE.—tLady's Tennis Racket, Ayres’ “ Champion,” 13 oz., almost 
new ; 10s. or offer Apply G., 3 Auckland Road, Ilford 


,~OR SALE.—a Pencil Sketch or Drawing of Mrs. Charles Kemble. signed by 
Sir Thomas Laurence ; size 16 in. by 12 in.; no reasonable offer refused. To be 
seen at 25 Turners Hill, Cheshunt, N 


Ok SALE.--BULL PUPPY (dog), aged 10 weeks, sire and dam both winners 
Rodney Stone and Carthusian Cereberus strain. An absolutely typical spectmen 
Approval willingly Nearest offer to £5 secures.—W. E. G., | Bank Chambers, 
Sneinton Market, Nottingham (113) 


| AT J AP (ate 19 5-6 h.p., kick starter, chain drive, also Mills-Fulford Coach 





built SIDE CAR. Turnout is in perfect condition, and cost £57 complet Trial- 
invite Price, £40; or exchange Baby Grand Piano.—J. B. Grirrin, 234 and 236a 
Alfreton Road, Nottingha 114) 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


"THE UNDERSIGNED, who has been uv fortunate enough to lose both his 

and is consequently much confined to the house, would be very grateful 

who would play correspondence games of chess with him.—B. Wutsnaw, 
(115) 


legs, 
to anyone 
Angeles 5, Sevilla, Spain. 
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to the effect that Government ownership seems to be the only 
way out. As representing the railway interest in the 
United Kingdom, Sir Charles Owens is quite right to resist 
to the utmost the appointment of a Railway Commission on 
the lines of the American or Canadian bodies of that nature, 
for in the United States the railway interest is now showing 
that if it cannot get its own nominees on the Commission, 
it"would like to see that body’s power over rates rescinded. 


* * * 


A favourable impression has been caused by the issue of 
a circular by the Argentine Iron and Steel Company. This 
Company was formed about two years ago to take over an 
old iron and steel business in Buenos Ayres. Its record was 
exceptionally good, and its first year’s trading after the 
issue of the prospectus enabled the 6 per cent. Participating 
Preference Shares to receive a dividend at the rate of 9 per 
cent. per annum. Two or three months ago, however, the 
market was electrified to learn that the preference dividend 
was suspended, and it appeared that the directors had 
suddenly discovered that the heavy fall in the volume of 
the stock of materials carried by the Company had caused 
so heavy a loss as to affect seriously the Company’s figures 
for the year. The report now issued shows an expansion in 
the volume of trade, but a falling off in the profit from 
£130,300 to £63,400. With the report, however, is issued 
a circular to the effect that the Chairman of the Company, 
Sefior Vasena, the principal vendor, has agreed to reduce 
the ordinary share capital by £240,000 (he holding practically 
all the ordinary shares) and out of such reduction to write 
down the stock to the present value, to write off £47,000 
from discount on debentures, preliminary expenses, etc., 
£62,300 from goodwill, and, furthermore, to pay the dividend 
on the participating preference for the current year at the 
rate of 6 per cent. per annum, this dividend being repayable 
to him out of surplus profits of future years over the fixed 
6 per cent. Would that every vendor acted in a similar 
fashion when a company’s affairs went wrong! In this 
country most of them prefer to spend the money on knight- 
hoods. 


* * * 


A Blue Book on Life Insurance recently issued by the 
Canadian Government shows that the Life Insurance 
business in the Dominion is divided up among a large number 
of companies. Particulars are given of no fewer than twenty- 
four companies—a large number, when one bears in mind 
the fact that the total population of Canada does not exceed 
seven and a half millions. On the other hand, everybody 
insures in Canada. I have often noticed how in different 
countries the same titles, in their foreign equivalents, are 
used by the insurance companies ; but the Canadians seem 
to have exercised a little more originality than most 
countries, for while one comes across the inevitable “ Sun,” 
“‘ Northern,”’ “ Imperial,” and “ National,” there are also 
such titles as the ‘“‘ Canada” (of course), the “ Confedera- 
tion,” the “* Great West,”’ the “* Continental,” the “* Federal,” 
the * Excelsior,” the ‘ Manufacturers,” the “ Sovereign,” 
and “ La Sauvegarde,”’ According to the figures given, the 
total amount of life insurance in force at the end of 1912 
was $869,791,000, of which 83 per cent. was “ with profits.” 
The Canadian companies have one advantage in that they 
are able to obtain a high rate of interest on their Home 
securities, for, while in London 5 per cent. is about the 
maximum rate of interest that can be earned with safety, 
in Canada itself there are numerous issues in small lots of 
“School Bonds ” and other municipal securities of perfect 
safety, which can be bought nowadays to yield as much as 
5}, and sometimes even 6 per cent. On the other hand, of 


‘ 


course, in the event of a crisis in Canada, such as overtook 
Australia some years ago, some of the newer companies 
might be hard hit, owing to the fact that all their investments 
were confined to the one country. Meantime, however, it js 
interesting to note how, through the Insurance Companies, 
a large proportion of the savings of the population is really 
lent to the Municipalities, for the bulk of the Insurance 
Companies’ funds are invested in that class of security. 
Emi. Davres. 


FINANCIAL ITEMS 


Barcelona Traction Light and Power Co., Ltd.—In our advertising 
columns appears the prospectus of this company’s issue of £3,118,060 
5 per cent. First Mortgage 50-year Bonds. The company has a 
gigantic scheme of development in course of construction, and is a 
going concern ; its nett earnings already show a fair margin over the 
sum required for interest on the whole authorised issue of Bonds—aq 
margin which should rapidly increase as the various additional works 
in progress are completed. 

General Electric Co., Ltd.—This Company is getting into its stride, 
Steady progress has marked its career during the past seven years, 
In that period it has quadrupled its profit. Net income is £125,000, 
and Ordinary shares get 10 per cent. dividend. A fair measure of the 
Company’s success is due to its sales of Osram lamps. It has £304,000 
invested in subsidiaries in Australia, China, India, and Argentina, 
which gave it an income of £25,000. The balance sheet has some good 
features. The land and buildings are stated at below value. Loose 
plant, fixtures and installations, goodwill and patents have been 
written down to a sum of £3. The expenses of issuing the new capital, 
amounting to £14,000, have been written off out of the year’s profits. 
Only a few companies do these things. The Reserve Account is now 
£200,000. The 4 per cent. Debentures at about 92 yield £4 8s. (allowing 
for accrued interest), and are an excellent security, but not cheap. 


Dominion Steel.—Companies trading in the raw materials of other 
manufacturers are among the first to feel the effects of both good and 
bad trade. Canadian and American coal, iron and steel corporations 
have not enjoyed so long a period of prosperity as British under- 
takings of the same character. For 12 months past the Canadian 
companies have been in a parlous state, and the outlook is only brighten- 
ing very slowly. The Dominion Steel Amalgamated is a coal company, 
a steel company, and a railway company. It has 23} million dollars 
of outstanding bonds, and 47 millions of Preferred and Common Stock. 
Interest on the bonds requires $1,575,000. After paying this, the net 
earnings for 1913-14 were $1,854,000, which is $500,000 short of those 
for the previous year. No doubt circumstances have hit the company. 
It raised enormous sums of capital, and created a magnificent plant— 
then Canadian credit toppled and fell. At the end of March, 1914, it 
was left with nearly 7 million dollars’ worth of stocks—just two million 
more than the previous year’s. It has reduced its indebtedness to its 
Bankers—out of the new capital, but it still owes them $3,000,000. 
Orders are only coming in slowly. The dividends on the Common 
Stock have been suspended, for the company needs all its cash. It 


‘ 


requires a prosperous Canada to keep this huge concern busy. 


Forestal Land, Timber and Trading.—Shareholders in this huge 
Argentine concern have good reason for disappointment ; some consider 
they have grounds for complaint. A fall from 24 per cent. to 15 per 
cent. in dividend is a serious matter, and illustrates the danger attaching 
to the holding of Ordinary shares. These were selling at 70s. last year, 
and are now quoted at 37s. 6d. Eight years ago the Company started 
with a capital of £1,000,000, and prospered exceedingly. It began 
with a dividend of 9 per cent., and steadily increased the distribution 
until, for the three years ended December, 1912, it paid at the rate of 
24 per cent. per annum. It owns vast tracts of timber forest (largely 
quebracho, the extract from which is used in tanning), factories, saw- 
mills, 248 miles of railway, cattle, river transports. Last year it 
amalgamated with the Santa Fé Land Company, whose property 
adjoins it. Altogether it is a colossal business, and can make handsome 
profits. But its capital also is colossal—amounting now to £2,700,000 
and £1,000,000 Debentures. The general depression, both in the 
Argentine and in the U.S.A., affected it badly. We are afraid share- 
holders must adjust their expectations to a continuance of com- 
paratively low dividends for a year or two. 

Canadian North Pacific Fisheries.—Bad weather interferes seriously 
with the whaling business. Storms and fogs prevent steamers from 
leaving their stations. Three years ago this Company started with a 
fine profit of $478,000, and paid 6 per cent. on its shares. In 1912 all 
kinds of misfortunes assailed it : rough seas, low prices of whale oil, 
illnesses of two responsible managers, heavy expenses. It lost $4,800 
on the year’s operations, and, since it had to pay interest on its deben- 
tures, there was a deficit on the 12 months of $63,000. For 1913 there 
was a slight improvement, but still the profit does not cover the deben- 
ture interest. The current year is a critical one for the Company. 
Its financial position at December 31st was decidedly weak. There 
were creditors for $708,000, whilst the assets available for paying them 
only amounted to $385,000. The prospects, so far, are good, but the 
Directors are less optimistic than they were two years ago, and with 
regard to the “catch” they only venture on the remark that “ it is 
impossible to foretell.” 
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The Subscription List will close on or before ecules, the 4th day of July, 1914. 


Barcelona Traction, Light & Power Company 


(Incorporated under the Laws of the Dominion of Canada.) (LIMITED) 
CAPITAL : 
Authorised : Issued : 
Common Shares + $20,000,000 Common Shares «+ $27,450,000 
7 per Cent. Non-Cumulative Preference “Shares $12 500,000 7 per Cent. Non-Cumulative Preference. Shares $8,483,500 





HEAD OFFICE - TORONTO, CANADA. 


OFFER OF SALE 
£3,118,060 FIVE PER CENT. FIRST MORTGAGE 50-YEAR BONDS, 


Forming part of an Authorised Issue limited to £8,000,000. 


Of the Bonds now offered the present Owners have made firm application for £1,532,000, which will be 
allotted in full on the terms of this Prospectus. 


The above Bonds are secured by a Trust Deed executed in favour of the National | THE BANK OF SCOTLAND 
Trust Company, Limited, of Toronto, dated Ist December, 1911, under which the Bonds , licati 
are constituted a specific charge on all immovable property of the Company, and on all are authorised by the — sin ae oa ohe “4 61.0800 ome, Seid Ge 
Bonds, Debentures, Shares and ether securities owned by the Company at the date of SEED GF Glo GETS 65.1000) Sones, 





the Trust Dee!, and thereafter acquired by it, with the Bonds or the proceeds thereof, AT THE PRICE OF 824 PER CENT. 
and a general floating charge on all other assets and property of the Company. PAYABLE AS FOLLOWS: 
Under the terms of a supplemental Trust Deed the authorised issue was limited to 3 - 
£8,000,000, £10 O O on Application. 
The Bonds are dated Ist December, 1911, and will be redeemed at par on Ist £22 10 O on Allotment. 
December, 1961, by means of a Sinking Fund commencing in 1923, to be applied in £25 0 O on Ist August, 1914. 
annual drawings at par, or in the purchase of Bonds at or below par, plus accrued £25 0 O on lst September, 1914. 
interest, or the whole or any part of the Bonds may be redeemed at 105 per cent., plus 
accrued interest, at any time upon six months’ notice, and in the event of the Company £82 10 O per cent. 
80ing into voluntary liquidation or amalgamating with another Company or Companies 
the Bonds are repayable at the like price of 105 per cent. The AHotment Letters, when fully paid, will be exchangeable in due course for 


The Bonds are to Bearer in denominations of £100 and £20, and interest at the the Definitive Bonds with full Coupon attached payable on ist December, 1914 


rate of 5 per cent. per annum is payable thereon half-yearly, upon Ist June and Prospectuses and Forms of Application can be obtained from the Bankers, The Bank 
Ist December in each year, by coupons payable in London, New York, and Toronto, | of Scotland, Head Office. Edinburgh, 30 Bishopsgate, London, E.C., and Branches. 


ani at such other places as the Company may from time to time appoint. ist July, 1914 
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CONSTABLE’S NEW BOOKS. 








NOW READY. 


SIR THOMAS 
BARCLAY’S | 
THIRTY YEARS — 
ANGLO-FRENCH 
REMINISCENCES 

(1876-1906) 


With a Water-Colour Drawing 
of the Author by Toche. 


12s. 6d. net. 


THE 
ARCHITECTURE 
OF HUMANISM | 


A Study in the History of 


‘Just Published 
A NEW BOOK 
By 


FIELDING HALL 


Author of ‘* The Soul of a 
People,’’ &c. 


LOVE'S LEGEND 


10s. net. 
“*Love’s Legend is more than an 
ordinary novel."— The Saturday 


Review. 


** We thank the author for a book worth 


| at least a dozen other ordinary novels." 


—The Standard. 





“This unusually interesting and in- 


| structive book."’—Truth. 


THE ORIENT 
EXPRESS 


* The Chapters in‘ The Orient Express’ 
which deal with Persian affairs are 


| probably the most objective and tbe best- 


GEOFFREY SCOTT — 


book.""—The Times. 


AMULETS 


Illustrated with 54 Plates and 
Diagrams, mainly by the Ezyptian 
Collection in University College, | 
London. 
By 


Professor 


FLINDERS PETRIE, 
F.R.S., Hon. D.C.L., LL.D., &c. 





2l1s. net. 


“It goes without saying that the 
volume contains an immense amount of 
information and valuable ideas."’ 

~The Manchester Guardian, 





A NEW NOVEL 
By 


BERNARD CAPES 


Author of “‘ Jessie Bazley.'’ 


THE STORY 
OF FIFINE 


“ Fascinating reading.” 
— The Observer. | 


“An extremely clever and entertain- 
ing book.”"—The Merning Post. 


CONSTABLE & 


informed pages that have been written 
on this subject since the crisis opened... . 
What Mr. Moore bas to say on the politics 
of the Near and Middle East is valuable 
and important.”—The Nation. 


EDMUND 
SPENSER 


And the Impersonations 
of Francis Bacon 
16s. 
By 
EDWARD GEORGE 


net. 


The book contains much new matter 
of great historical interest, the 
nevel and important perhaps being in 
the interpretations which the author gives 
of the principal characters in the "* Faerie 
Queene.” 


A NEW 
By 


W. E. NORRIS 


Author of “ Pauline "’ 


BARBARA 
& COMPANY 


““Nothing could be more effective. . . 
the story is told most amusingly and 
well."—Punch. 

“He is at his best in such a book as 
this."'"—The Manchester Guardian. 


“The same wit and ease as of old 
He is as interesting as ever.” 
—The New Statesman. 


CO LTD. 


NOVEL 


| 
| 
| 
HARMAN, C.B. 
| 


| 


| 





most | 
in | tensely practical study . , 


BERNARD SHAW 


NEW BOOK 


Containing FANNY’S FIRST 

PLAY, THE Dark Lapy oF 

THE SONNETS. WITH A PRE- 
FACE ON 


PARENTS AND 
CHILDREN 


Ask your Bookseller for 
“ MISALLIANCE.”’ 
6s. 





THE RIVER 
AMAZON 


From its Sources to 
the Sea 


By 
PAUL FOUNTAIN 


Author of ‘‘ The Great Forests 
and Deserts of N. America."’ 
Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 
““We may commend Mr. Fountain’'s 
timely publication to all who wish to form 
a vivid idea of the great river of South 
America . . . even the jaded reviewer 


could wish that it had been longer."’ 
—The Times 


ADMINISTRATION IN 
TROPICAL AFRICA. 


By 
Captain C. H. STIGAND. 

Author of ** The Land of the Zinj,” 

‘““The Game of East Africa.’’ 

With a foreword by Sir REG- 

INALD WINGATE, K.C.M.G., 

K.C.B., D.S.O., &c. Illustrated. 

10s. 6d. net. 


“If Captain Stigand had been in want 
of sub-title for his book he might have 
called it ‘ The Assistant District Com 
missioner’s Vade Mecum.'’ It is an in- 
. The book 
should be read by ali who care to under- 
stand what tropical administgation really 
means.”’ 





—The Manchester Guardian. 





A NEW NOVEL 
STELLA 
CALLAGHAN 


JACYNTH 


A fascinating and very interesting 
new novel by the Author of 


“The Little Green Gate.” 


NOW READY BY 
E. G. A. HOLMES 
IN DEFENCE OF 
WHAT MIGHT BE 


4s. 6d. net. 


In this book Mr. 
expands his theory of the proper function 


Holmes further 


| and methods of education expressed in 


his previous book,* * What is and What 
might be,"’ and replies to some critics 
of that book. 


THE ART 
OF SPIRITUAL 
HARMONY 


y 
WASSILY KANDINSKY 


6s. 


| Translated from the German with 


an Introduction by M. T. H. 
SADLER. With 9 Plates in half- 
tone, 10 woodcuts by the Author, 
and 3 Diagrams. 


A MODIFIED ALPHABET 


FOR ENGLISH 


SOUNDS AND SIGNS 


A CRITICISM OF THE ALPHABET, 


| WITH SUGGESTIONS FOR REFORM 


By ARCHER WILDE 


4s. 6d. net. 

“ The book contains so many excellent 
ideas and so much sound criticism o 
commonly received assumptions that we 
hope it will be widely read.” 

—Manchester Gurrdian 


INDUSTRIAL AND 
COMMERCIAL 
GEOGRAPHY 


By Prof. J. RUSSELL SMITH 


243 Illustrations. 15s. net. 


“ This solid and comprehensive work.” 
—The Spectator. 





A WELCOME HOLIDAY 
BOOK. 


“One of the most attractive volumes | 
have met this great while 


VAGABONDS IN 
PERIGORD 


By the Author of 
“ The Corner of Harley Street.” 


4s. 6d. net. 


“I liked especially the author's happy 
iday 


gift of filling his pages with a 
atmosphere; there is, indeed, so much 
fresh air and sunshine in them that the 
sympathetic reader will emerge feeling 
mentally bronzed. Nor does Mr. Bashf« rd 
lack an agreeable humour of phase . 
I am delighted to read all about it . 
Punch 


LONDON WC. 
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